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RIVER OPERATIONS IN GENERAL 
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10-1. Necessity for river operations. — a. During tlie estimate of 
the situation, or after the initiation of the intervention, it may be- 
come apparent that navigable inland waterways exist within the 
theater of operations to such an extent that their use by the inter- 
vening force is necessary or advisable. 

b. In many countries, water routes are a primary means of trans- 
portation and communication, especially if there are few and inade- 
quate railroads, roads, or trails. In some sections of the country, 
they may be, the only avenues of approach to areas occupied by 
hostile forces. So long as water routes are more economical in time 
and money than other available means, they will be employed by 
the local inhabitants and their use must be, seriously considered in 
the plan of campaign of any force entering the country for small 
war operations. Such river operations as appear practicable should 
be coordinated with the land operations which are to be conducted 
simultaneously. 

c. In some cases, it may be necessary or advisable to occupy a river 
valley in order to protect the foreign civilians, of other than United 
States citizenship, and property located therein against hostile 
depredations. 

d. When offensive operations against the hostile forces interrupt 
the normal land routes, such forces will turn to navigable rivers as a 
means of supply and communication, or as an avenue of escape. Ade- 
quate arid timely preparations should be undertaken by the interven- 
ing force to deny these water routes to the enemy. 

e. Navigable rivers often form part, or all of the boundary between 
the affected country and an adjacent State. If the hostile forces are 
receiving assistance and supplies from the neighboring country, river 
patrols may seriously interfere with, but never entirely suppress, such 
activities. Amicable agreements should be completed as soon as pos- 
sible, through the Department of State, for the use of territorial 
waters by such patrols, and for the pursuit of hostile groups who 
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may use the remote districts of the friendly country as a base of 
operations or place of refuge. 

10-2. General characteristics of rivers. — a. All navigable rivers 
have certain similar characteristics. Their general profile is best 
represented as a series of terraces, the levels of which are relatively 
placid stretches of water of more or less uniform depth and current, 
and the walls of which are impassible falls or rapids. As one pro- 
ceeds upstream from the mouth of the river, the depth of water in 
each successive level is usually less than in the one preceding. This 
characteristic feature determines the distance that a boat of any 
given draft can travel and eventually makes the use of any type 
of boat impossible. The extent of each group of falls and rapids, 
their relative distance from the mouth of the river, and the length 
of the intervening stretches of smooth water will vary with every 
river. For example, the first obstacle in the Congo River in Africa 
is only a hundred miles from its mouth, although the second level 
of the river presents no impassable falls for over a thousand miles. 
The Yangtze River in China is navigable by ocean-going vessels for 
nearly a thousand miles from its mouth before the Yangtze Gorge 
is reached. The Coco River in Nicaragua can be traveled for over 
200 miles before the first real falls and rapids, extending over 30 
miles, are found; the second level is navigable for some 60 miles; and 
the third level for another 70 miles to the head of navigation. 

b. These various levels are customarily the “lower,” “middle,” and 
“upper” rivers as one proceeds upstream from the mouth to the head 
of navigation, and as the depth of water in the succeeding levels neces- 
sitates a change in the type and draft of boat which can be used. 

c. The condition of the river, the depth and length of the navigable 
stretches, and the obstacles presented to navigation vary with the 
seasons of the year. At certain times, the water in the middle and 
upper rivers may be so low that numerous portages are necessary. 
When the river is in flood, such obstacles may disappear entirely and 
the boats normally restricted to the middle river may proceed all 
the way to the head of navigation, or the lower and middle rivers 
merge into one. This characteristic will influence the time of year 
and the ease and practicability of conducting river operations. The 
probability that supply boats could not reach Poteca, on the Coco 
River, during the months of April and May, influenced the decision 
to abandon that outpost in April i929. In commenting on the Nile 
Expedition of 1884-85, Callwell says, “And it must he added that the 
supply difficulties were enormously increased by the lateness of the 
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start, by the unfortunate postponement in deciding on the dispatch of 
the expedition. A few weeks sufficed to convert the, Nile between the 
second and third cataracts from a great waterway up which the 
steamers from below Wadi Haifa could have steamed with ease, into 
a succession of tortuous rapids passable only with difficulty by small 
boats.” (“Small Wars, Their Principles and Practice,” by Col. C. E. 
Callwell, 3d ed., p. 70.) 

d. As the river empties into the ocean, the sediment which it carries 
is deposited to form a bar or shoal. In the case of large rivers, the 
shoal is usually so deeply submerged that it does not prevent the 
entrance of ocean going vessels. In those rivers usually found in the 
theater of small war operations, the bar may be so near the surface 
of the water that it is a real obstacle and may make the passage of 
even the ordinary ship’s boat a dangerous undertaking, especially if 
the services of a local pilot are not available. 
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10-3. General. — The types and characteristics of boats which are 
to be used in a particular river operation depend upon several 
factors, of which the more important are: 

(1) Coastwise communications required. 

(2) Nature of the river. 

(3) Desirable boat characteristics for lower, middle, and upper 
river use. 

(4) Types of boats available. 

(5) Method of propulsion. 

(6) Influence of tactical principles. 

10-4. Coastwise communications. — Navy vessels, motor launches, 
and local coastal schooners, normally will be used for maintaining 
coastwise communications. Unless a main supply base is located 
at the mouth of the river on which the operations are being con- 
ducted, coastal shipping will be used for the transportation of 
personnel and replacements, and primarily for the shipment of 
supplies. 

10-5. Nature of the river. — The nature of the river, more than any 
other factor, determines the types of boats which will be used in 
river operation. The depth of the lower, middle, and upper rivers ; 
the swiftness of the current; the distances between obstacles in the 
river; the number and length of the portages required; the season 
of the year; and the probability of securing native boatmen; each 
of these will have some effect on the decision. Ordinarily, at least 
three types of boats will be required because of the limitations as 
to draft in the various river levels. If the lower river is more 
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than 300 miles long, or has a limiting depth of over 8 feet, boats 
of the coastwise type will be used in addition to the usual river 
types. On the other hand, if the length of the middle river is 
quite short, it may be more economical to use only two types of 
boats, those for the lower and upper rivers only. 

10-6. Lower river boats. — -Boats to be used on the lower river 
normally should be motor propelled, of 4 feet draft or less, and with 
a maximum speed of 15 miles or more per hour. Their propellers 
should be protected to prevent damage from submerged rocks or logs. 
If they are procured outside of the theater of operations, they should 
be of such size and weight as to permit them to be transported by 
Navy transports. They should be provided with .30 or .50 caliber 
machine guns mounted on swivel mounts at the bow, and light armor 
provided to protect the gunner, helmsman, and fuel tank. 

10-7. Middle river boats. — Boats for use on the middle river should 
be of sufficient size to carry at least one squad and its equipment in 
addition to the boat crew. Normally these boats should have a draft 
of 2i/ a feet or less. The power plant may be an outboard motor or an 
inboard motor with the propeller protected against damage from rocks 
and other obstacles. A maximum speed of 20 miles per hour is de- 
sirable. These boats should be strongly but lightly built, to facilitate 
their passage through rapids and rough stretches of water, or their 
portage around such areas. The .30 caliber machine gun may be 
mounted forward, either on its regular tripod mount, or on a swivel 
mount if one has been provided. 

10-8. Upper river boats.— For the upper rivers, the most suitable 
boats are those obtained locally from the natives. If these cannot bo 
procured in sufficient quantity, substitutes should be of the light, shal- 
low-draft, canoe-type boat, with fairly wide, flat bottoms and built as 
strongly as possible commensurate with their light weight. Provi- 
sion should be made for the attachment of outboard motors, although 
the normal method of propulsion will be by hand in most situations. 
They will vary in size from small canoes capable of carrying one half 
of a squad plus the crew, to cargo canoes capable of carrying 8 to 10 
thousand pounds of supplies in addition to the necessary crew. The 
average upper river boat should be of sufficient size to carry a com- 
plete squad with its equipment, in addition to the crew. 

10-9. Types of boats available. — a. Local boats . — Local boats ob- 
tained in the theater of operations have been used in the past with a 
fair degree of success. Unless the operation is planned a consider- 
able length of time before its initiation, local boats will probably be 
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the only ones available. These boats should be purchased outright if 
they are to be used for combat, purposes. If the owners will not 
agree to sell them, as is sometimes the case, it may be necessary to 
requisition them. Receipts must be given for such boats. A record 
should be made of the owner’s name, if it. can be ascertained, the 
date and place at which the boat was acquired, its condition, and the 
estimated value. This information should be, forwarded to the area 
commander or other appropriate commander so that proper adjust- 
ment can be made of the owner’s claim when it is submitted. If 
combat boats are rented on a per diem basis, the eventual cost for 
rent, plus the expense of repairs or replacements if the boats are 
damaged or lost, will be exorbitant. On the other hand, it is usually 
more economical to rent local boats which are to be used solely for 
the transportation of supplies after the river has been pacified. 
Local boats will be nondescript in character. This complicates the 
repair and upkeep of motor- propelled craft. They have one decided 
advantage, however, all of them will have been built for use on the 
river on which the operations are to take place and, in that respect, 
they probably will be superior to boats imported for the operation. 

b. Regular Navy boats will seldom be available in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the needs of the expedition. They may be used for 
coastwise communications and on the lower river, depending on the 
depth of the water and the presence of rapids or falls in that section 
of the river. They are too heavy, draw too much water, and are too 
slow to answer (he helm for use in the middle river. 

e. Marine Corps landing boats, especially the smaller types, prob- 
ably can be used effectively in the lower and middle rivers. Their 
armament, uniformity of power plant and equipment, protected bot- 
tom and propeller, and the fact that trained crews may be available to 
handle them, are important advantages. Their weight may be a dis- 
advantage, for middle river operation if many portages are required. 

d. There are numerous boats available in the United States which 
are suitable for small wars river operations and which can be pur- 
chased if the situation makes it necessary. They range in type from 
the larger shallow’ draft boats which ean be used on the lower rivers, 
to canoes suitable for employment in the upper river. So far as 
possible they should have approximately the same characteristics as 
those found in the local theater of operations. Radical changes in' 
type should be introduced with caution. 

e. Rubber boats probably will be used extensively in future small 
wars river operations. 
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f. Improvements and new developments are constantly taking 
place in boat design and boat materials. One can never expect: to 
obtain a uniform flotilla of boats for river operations. The difficulty 
will always be to get enough boats of any description to meet the 
demands of the situation which are suitable for use in the particular 
river involved. It is probable that, much better boats will be avail- 
able in the future than have been utilized for such operations in the 
past. 

10-10. Method of propulsion. — a. General. — Boats used in river 
operations will be motor propelled, rowed, paddled, poled, or towed, 
depending upon the type of boat being used, the nature of the river, 
and the tactical situation. 

b. Inboard motor boats. — Inboard motor boats have the following 
advantages : 

(1) Speed. 

(2) Usually greater carrying capacity than other types of boats. 

(3) Requires small crew. 

They have the following disadvantages : 

(1) Noise of exhaust, even though muffled, discloses the location 
of the patrol and gives warning of its approach. 

(2) Gasoline and oil must be carried for the period between the 
initiation of the patrol until the arrival of the first supply boats. 
This decreases the carrying capacity for troops and rations, which 
may be offset, by the increased speed of the movement. 

(3) They draw too much water for use in the upper river, or in 
some stretches of certain middle rivers. 

(4) Their power plant often fails, or propellers are fouled or 
broken in rapids where power is most essential. 

(5) Weight of the boat increases the difficulties of portaging 
around obstacles in the river. 

Inboard motors are especially useful for transporting the main 
body and supplies of a large patrol, and in the system of supply 
in the lower and middle rivers. 

o. Outboard motors.- — (1) Outboard motorboats have the same ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as inboard motorboats. They are more 
subject to failure during heavy rains than the inboard type. 

(2) Outboard motors can be used with a fair degree of success 
in the upper river, although the presence of sandbars, rocks, sunken 
trees, and other debris, and the innumerable rapids normally en- 
countered in this section of the river increase the difficulties of 
operation* 
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Tj. The crew of a boat powered with an inboard motor should con- 
sist of a coxswain, an engineer, and a pilot. An outboard motorboat, 
requires an engineer and a pilot only. Boats which are propelled 
by hand ; that is, by poling when going upstream and paddling when 
going downstream, require a much larger crew in relation to the size 
of the boat. The smaller, upper river boats, capable of carrying from 
a half squad to a squad, should have a poling crew of three or four 
men at the bow-, and a boat captain who handles the steering paddle 
or rudder at the stern. The larger supply and combat boats may 
require as many as twelve bowmen and two men at the stern. Smaller 
crews than these can operate, but the speed of the patrol will be 
adversely affected, and the, dangers of capsizing or losing control of 
the boat in rough water will be increased. 

10-15. Boat procurement. — a. After a decision has been made to 
engage in a river operation, the earlier the necessary boats are pro- 
cured, the better are the chances for success. If such operations can 
be foreseen when the expedition is organizing in the United States, 
lower- and middle-river boats, and a few light-draft boats which may 
be suitable for use in the upper river, should be carried with the initial 
equipment, as well as a supply of outboard motors. 

b. If suitable boats have not been provided, it will be necessary to 
purchase or charter local boats. If the supply of available craft 
exceeds the needs of the patrol, only the best of the various types 
required as determined by the composition of the patrol should be 
selected for the initial movement. It is advisable, however, to take 
possession of at least double that number so that they will be immedi- 
ately available for supply and replacement purposes in the future. 
Boats should be inspected and inquiries made as to their river- 
worthiness before they are purchased. In many cases the supply of 
boats will be less than the required number or type, and the size of 
the patrol may have to be curtailed, or some compromise effected in 
the distribution of personnel, equipment, and supplies among the 
boats. 

10-16. Armament and equipment. — a. Organic . — The organic 
armament and equipment, and the proportion of attached units, wall 
not differ from that of an infantry patrol of comparable strength. 
For details, see Chapter II, “Composition of Forces,” and Chapter VI, 
“The Infantry Patrol.” 

b. Indvindv.d . — The same principles apply to the amount of indi- 
vidual equipment carried in a river patrol as on an infantry land 
patrol. (See ch. VI, “The Infantry Patrol.”) Each man, however. 
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should be provided with a rubber, waterproof bag for carrying his 
personal equipment. The bag should be securely tied at the throat 
and distended to create the maximum airspace. If the boat capsizes, 
as is often the case, the bag will float and support the man in bis efforts 
to reach the shore. Mosquito nets must always be included, especially 
in operations along the lower and middle rivers. 

c. Boat. — For the armament of lower- and middle-river boats, see 
paragraphs 10-6 and 10-7. Each boat should be equipped with the 
following : 

100-foot, stern and bow lines of 1 inch manila rope, in place ready 
for instant use at all times. 

1 paddle for each man required to use it. 

1 pole, metal shod, for each man required to use it. 

2 long range focusing flashlights. 

1 gasoline or makeshift stove for preparing food. 

d. Signal . — Patrols operating in the lower river should be equipped 
with a reliable two-way radio set. Patrols in the middle and upper 
rivers should carry the light, portable set, and establish communica- 
tion with the base each clay. (See ch. II, “Organization.”) Panels, 
message pick-up set, and pyrotechnics should be carried as with 
infantry patrols. (See ch. VI, “The Infantry Patrol.”) 

e. Medical. — Medical supplies should be packed and distributed 
among several boats in the patrol to reduce the possibilities of loss 
if one or more of the boats should capsize. 

f. A same principles apply as with an infantry 

patrol, especially as to the amount of ammunition which should be 
carried on the person. Because of the comparative ease with which 
it can be transported with a river patrol, it might be advisable to 
carry at least one complete unit of fire in the train. Like the 
medical supplies, the ammunition in reserve should be distributed 
throughout the entire boat flotilla, except the security units. 

g. Rations and galley equipment. — See Chapter VI, “The Infantry 
Patrol.” 

10-17. Loading boats. — After all other preparations have been 
made, the boats, in order to facilitate an early start., should be 
loaded with as much of the patrol equipment and supplies as possi- 
ble the day before the patrol is to dear its base. Each man should 
be required to carry his ammunition belt and similar equipment 
on his person, properly fastened at all times to avoid its loss if 
the boat is capsized. Arms should be carried within reach at all 
times. Individual packs are loaded in the boat the man will occupy; 
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they can be used as seats in boats of the upper- river type. Boats 
assigned to the service of security should be lightly loaded and 
should carry only the personal gear of the men on that duty. Other 
boats in the flotilla should carry their proportionate share of the 
equipment and supplies. Even though a supply train is included 
in the flotilla, it is necessary to distribute some of the supplies 
among the other boats as a precautionary measure against then- 
loss if the supply boats are capsized or broken in negotiating rough 
water. In navigating fast water, boats should be loaded down by 
the head for work against the current or down by the stern for 
work with the current, so that the deeper end will always be up- 
current. As the boat tends to pivot on its deeper end, the current 
will hold the boat parallel to the flow of the current. 
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10-18. The mission. — The missions which determine the necessity 
for the occupation of a river line have been stated previously: to 
provide an easier and more economical route of supply to the land 
forces; to deny the use of the river to the hostile forces; to interfere 
with enemy lines of communication which are perpendicular to the 
river line ; or to secure an avenue of approach to the hostile area for 
the establishment of a base from which active land operations can 
be conducted. Each of these will affect the size and composition of 
the force employed, and the location of the garrisons established 
along the river. 

10-19. Similarity to land operations.— The occupation of a river 
parallels in every respect the advance of a land patrol from its base, 
except in the means of transportation. After the initial base at the 
mouth of the river has been seized, a first objective is selected and 
patrols are pushed forward until it is captured. Reorganization 
takes place, supplies and reenforcements are brought forward, and 
the advance is resumed to the second objective. A third objective 
is selected and taken in the same way, and so on until the river is 
brought under control. If opposition is not expected and the mission 
is to garrison the river more or less equitably throughout its length, 
as in the case of using it as a route of supply or to deny it to the 
enemy, the advance may be continuous. The entire river force may 
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leave the original base as a body, provided enough boats are avail- 
able, and detachments are made as each outpost is established along 
the route. If opposition is anticipated, or if the supply of boats is 
not sufficient for the entire patrol, the advance will certainly be made 
by bounds from objective to objective, and eventually the major por- 
tion of the river force will be concentrated at the final objective where 
it is employed for coordinated land and river operations against the 
enemy in hostile territory. 

10-20. The day’s march. — As with land patrols, the day’s march 
should begin as soon after dawn as possible. This is facilitated by 
the fact that most of the supplies and equipment may be loaded into 
the boats each evening as soon as the rations for the next 24 hours 
have been removed. Noonday halts should not be made for the pur- 
pose of preparing a hot meal. Midday lunches may be prepared and 
distributed in the morning although usually the ration situation will 
not permit such action. Unless tactical considerations prevent, the 
day’s movement should be halted at least 2 hours before sundown in 
order to carry out the necessary security measures, make the camp, 
and feed the troops and boat crews before dark. The camp should 
be on fairly level ground, sufficiently above the water level to avoid 
flooding in the event of a rapid rise in the river during the night. 
Boats should be secured with a sufficiently long line to prevent their 
being stranded on dry land because of a sudden drop in the water 
level, or being pulled under and swamped because of a sudden rise 
in the river. Boat guards should always be posted over the flotilla. 

10-21. Rate of movement. — The rate of movement will depend 
upon the type of boat being used, whether propelled by motor or by 
hand ; the nature and condition of the river, whether in deep com- 
paratively calm water, or in the strong currents and innumerable 
rapids of the middle and upper river; and the need for careful recon- 
naissance. A motor flotilla may average between 60 and 100 miles 
a day under the best conditions; a flotilla moving by hand power 
will average from 12 to 15 miles per day. The rate of advance will 
be that of the slowest boat in the column. Regardless of the rate of 
movement, some word of the approach of the patrol will usually 
precede it up river, especially if the area is well populated. If the 
state of the river permits, it may be possible, and in certain situations 
desirable, to overrun the hostile shore positions by utilizing the speed 
available to a motorboat flotilla. If the mission of the patrol is to 
drive the hostile groups out of the river valley, it may be better to 
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advance slowly, sometimes by poling, in order to seek out the enemy 
by reconnaissance and engage him in combat. 

10-22. Boat formations. — a. General . — Formations for a boat 
column advancing along a river, either up or down stream, parallels 
in every’ respect a march formation fox 1 an infantry patrol over land, 
and the same principles apply. (See “The Infantry Patrol,” ch. VI ) . 
There should be an advance guard, a command group, a main body, 
a combat or supply train, and a rear guard. Tactical units, such 
as half squads (combat teams), squads, and platoons, should be as- 
signed to separate boats so as to maintain freedom of maneuver and 
yet retain as much control over the various elements of the patrol as 
possible. The number and type of boats within the formation will 
depend upon the size and composition of the patrol and the nature 
of the river in which it is operating. Even in the lower river where 
no opposition is expected, some security elements should proceed and 
follow the main body. It would be a mistake to place an entire 
patrol consisting of a rifle platoon in a single lower river boat, or 
even to divide it into a point of a half squad in an upper river boat 
and the remainder of the patrol in a single lower river boat, if opposi- 
tion is anticipated. To do so might immobilize the entire patrol if 
the main body should suddenly be fired upon from a concealed hostile 
position. On the other hand, it would he tactically unsound to em- 
ploy only upper river boats containing one squad each or less for a 
patrol consisting of a reenforced rifle company. This would result 
in an elongated column and a corresponding lack of control. If the 
nature of the river and the type of boats available make such a dis- 
position necessary, it would be better to employ the split column 
formation, described in Chapter VI, for large infantry patrols. 

b. Type of boats employed . — The elements of the advance guard, 
the rear guard, and flank security units, as well as the command 
group should be. assigned to small, light, fast boats of the upper-river 
type. This is especially true of the point, rear point, and command 
group. This facilitates the movement of the security elements and 
permits them to adjust the distances in the formation according to 
the terrain through which they are passing without slowing up un- 
duly the steady progress of the main body. It enables the patrol 
commander to proceed rapidly to any part of the column where his 
presence is most urgently required. The remainder of the patrol 
may be assigned to types of boats which are best suited to the tactical 
requirements and the nature of the river. 
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o. Distances in formation . — The distances between the elements of 
the column will vary with the terrain, the size of the flotilla, and the 
speed of movement. The principles involved are analogous to land 
operations in which the troops are proceeding along a fairly wide, 
open road. The leading elements should never be out of sight of 
the next element in rear for more than a minute or so at a time. 
Where the river is straight and wide, distances between the various 
parts of the, column should be great enough to prevent the main 
body coming under machine-gun fire before the hostile position has 
been disclosed by the security detachments. Where the river is wind- 
ing and tortuous the distance between groups should be shortened. 
If the distance between elements is too great each unit may be 
defeated in detail before the next succeeding unit can be brought 
up, disembarked, and engaged with the enemy. 

d. Location of patrol co-mmander in column -. — The patrol com- 
mander’s boat will usually move at or near the head of the main 
body. 

e. Location of supply boats . — Normally the supply boat or boats 
should be located at the tail of the main body. The rear echelon 
of the command group acts as train guard. In the event of combat, 
the train guard assembles the boats of the flotilla and the crews, and 
moves the train forward to maintain liaison with the main body as 
the attack progresses. If the rear guard is committed to action, 
the train guard assumes its functions to protect the column from 
an attack from the rear. If the train is unusually long, as may be 
the case when a patrol is to establish an advance base at the end of 
its river movement, it may be advisable to detach the majority of 
the supply boats from the main column and form it into a convoy, 
following the combat part of the patrol at a designated distance. 

10-23. Reconnaissance and security. — a. Methods of reconnais- 
sance . — A river patrol employs the same methods of reconnaissance 
as an infantry patrol ashore. (See “The Infantry Patrol,” ch. VI.) 
Since the route of advance is limited to the river, it is often neces- 
sary to halt the movement temporarily while small land patrols 
reconnoitcr suspicious localities some distance from the river banks. 

b. The advance guard . — The advance guard may consist of a point 
boat only, or it may be broken into a point, advance party, support, 
and reserve, depending upon the strength of the patrol. As in oper- 
ations on land, the function of the point is primarily reconnaissance, 
to uncover and disclose hostile positions in front of the advancing 
column before the main body comes within effective range of the 
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enemy’s weapons. The upper-river type boat is best suited for this 
purpose; it can be handled easily and does not expose too many 
men to the surprise fire of an ambush laid along the shore lines. 
The elements of the advance guard should increase in strength from 
front to rear so that increasing pressure is applied as succeeding 
units engage the hostile position. If the river is wide, the advance 
guard should 1 employ a broad front, with at least one boat near 
each bank. The main body should proceed near the center of the 
river to reduce the effects of hostile fire from either bank. 

c. Flank security. — (1) It is almost impossible for men in boats 
to discover a well-laid ambush. When operating in hostile terri- 
tory, or when there are indications that combat is imminent, shore 
patrols should precede or move abreast of the advance guard boats 
on each bank of the river. Although this will slow the rate of 
travel, it is an essential precaution unless speed is the most important 
factor in the mission of the patrol. 

(2) Navigable tributaries entering the route of advance should 
be reoonnoitered and secured by some small boat element of the patrol 
while the column is passing them. 

d. March outposts . — March outposts should be established at every 
temporary halt. This is accomplished by reconnaissance to the front 
and rear by the point and rear point, resepectively, and by the estab- 
lishment of flank boat or shore patrols as necessary. 

e. Security at rest . — Immediately upon arriving at a temporary 
or permanent camp site, boat reconnaissance patrols are sent up and 
down river for a distance of one or more miles depending upon the 
nature of the river. Trails and roads leading into the camp site and 
suspicious localities in the vicinity of the site are reconnoitered by 
land patrols. Other precautionary measures are taken as prescribed 
for infantry patrols. (See “The Infantry Patrol,” ch. VI.) 

10-24. Initial contact with the enemy.— The initial contact with 
the enemy in river operations may be in the nature of a meeting 
engagement, with all the elements of surprise for both forces found 
in such contacts, or, as is more often the case, it consists of uncover- 
ing his outpost positions. In either event, once contact has been 
made, the choice of position and the time of future engagements will 
pass to the hostile force attempting to prevent the further advance 
of the patrol. In most small war operations, these engagements will 
be in the nature of an ambuscade, 

10-25. A typical ambush.— The typical hostile ambush will re- 
semble those found in land operations. It will be located at a bend 
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in the river in order to provide suitable locations for automatic 
weapons to enfilade the' advancing column of boats. The nature of 
the river will be such that the boats will be forced close to one bank 
to negotiate the current. Along this bank will be located the main 
hostile position so sited that rifle and automatic weapon fire can be 
directed at the column from the flank. The terrain will be heavily 
wooded to afford cover and concealment. Under these conditions, 
the possibilities that the ambush can be detected by men in boats will 
be very slight. Portages, rapids, and canyons may also be selected as 
ambush positions in order to engage the patrol when it is widely dis- 
persed and out of control of its commander. 

10-26. The attack. — Men in boats present a concentrated, vulner- 
able target to a hostile force ashore. The hostile fire should he re- 
turned by the weapons carried on the boats as normal armament. 
A few riflemen may tie in such a position that they can open fire 
without endangering the crew or other members of the boat. How- 
ever, any fire delivered from a moving boat will be erratic and 
comparatively ineffectual. The full power of the attacking force 
cannot be developed until the troops are on shore and deployed for 
the fight. If the attack occurs in a wide, deep stretch of river in 
which the boats can be maneuvered, it may be possible to run past 
the hostile fire and land the troops above the ambush to take the 
attack in the rear and cut off the enemy’s prearranged line of retreat. 
Usually the ambush will be so located that this is impossible. In 
that event, the leading boats should be beached toward the hostile 
position. Disembarking, the men in these boats take up the fire 
and hold the hostile force in its position. Those boats not under 
the initial burst of fire should be brought upstream as close to the 
hostile position as possible, the troops disembarked, and the attack 
launched from the flank to envelop the ambush, overrun the posi- 
tion, and intercept the hostile line of withdrawal. Ordinarily the 
patrol should land on one side of the river only. In some situations 
it may be desirable or necessary to land on both banks, especially If 
the hostile force is deployed on both sides of the river. This action 
increases the difficulties of control, and may result in inflicting casu- 
alties among friendly personnel. Once the troops are ashore, the 
tactics are similar to those employed by regular infantry patrols. 

10-27. Garrisoning the river. — a. The location of the various posts 
to be established along the river is determined by : foreign settle- 
ments and investments which require protection ; junctions of impor- 
tant river- ways; location of intersecting roads and trails; supply 
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dumps and reshipping points between the lower and middle rivers 
or the middle and upper rivers; and the strength, aggressiveness, 
and disposition of the hostile forces. 

b. The strength, of each post will depend upon its mission and the 
hostile forces in the area. The largest forces should be located at 
those points on the river which are most vulnerable to attack, or from 
which combat patrols can operate to best advantage against hostile 
forces. 

o. The distance between posts on the river is determined by the 
existing situation. If the hostile force is active and aggressive in 
the area, the posts should be within supporting distance, not over 1 
day’s travel upstream, from each other. If the hostile force is weak, 
un aggressive, or nonexistant, a distance of 150 miles between posts 
may not be too great a dispersion of force. 

d. In some situations, it may be necessary to establish outposts on 
navigable tributaries to the main river in order to protect the line of 
communications. This is especially important if the tributary leads 
from hostile areas or if trails used by the hostile force cross its course. 

10-28. Defensive measures. — a. Each garrison along the river 
must be prepared for all-around defense. Wire entanglements or 
other obstacles should be erected, machine guns and other defensive 
weapons should be. supplied, and normal defensive measures taken. 
Active patrolling by land and water should be maintained. Com- 
munications by radio or other means should be established with the 
area headquarters and with other outposts along the river. Boats 
should be supplied to each outpost for reconnaissance, liaison, and 
local supply purposes, and as a means for evacuation down river in 
case of necessity. 

10-29. Passage of obstacles. — Obstacles in the river, such as nar- 
rows, gorges, bad rapids, and falls, whether they can lie navigated 
or require a portage, are similar to defiles in ordinary warfare and 
similar protective measure must be taken. A combat patrol should 
proceed to the head of the obstacle, and flank security patrols should 
reconnoiter both banks of the river and dangerous commanding locali- 
ties, in order to secure the safe passage of the main body through 
the obstacle. 

10-30. Night operations.— Night operations may be conducted : 

(1) To make a reconnaissance, 

(2) To make a search. 

(3) To secrete small detachments and picket boats. 
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(4) To send out a patrol. 

(5) To change the location of a post. 

(6) To avoid aimed fire from shore and to avoid combat. Night 
operations must be conducted by poling or paddling, never by motor, 
if secrecy is to be attained. Movements upstream against the current 
at night are extremely slow, difficult, and fatiguing to crew and com- 
bat force alike. They should be avoided except in the most urgent 
situations. They have all the attendant difficulties of a night march 
by an infantry patrol. See “The Infantry Patrol,” Ch. VI.) On 
the other hand, night movements by boat downstream with the cur- 
rent can be silently and easily executed if the night is clear and if the 
river is free of dangerous obstacles. Such night movements are often 
profitably employed in river operations. 

10-31. Supporting forces. — a. Infantry patrols . — River operations 
often can be coordinated with the operations of infantry patrols if 
the trail net is satisfactory and such supporting troops are available 
in the area. Such coordinated efforts should be employed whenever 
possible to effect the seizure of important towns or localities along the 
river, or to increase the probability of inflicting a decisive defeat upon 
the hostile forces. 

b. Aviation . — Aviation support is fully as important for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of river operations as for the corresponding land 
operations. For details, see Chapter IX, “Aviation.” 

o 
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(3) Outboard motorboats are especially useful for security units 
with a patrol operating entirely with motorboats; and for liaison 
and command missions. 

(4) Outboard motors purchased for river operations should be 
of the multiple cylinder type and capable of developing at least 25 
horsepower. Motors whose water intake is through the forward end 
of the propeller housing should not be purchased. They are prone 
to pick up too much sand, dirt, and other debris in the shallow 
waters in which they often have to operate. 

d. Rowboats . — Rowboats will seldom be used in small war river 
operations. Disabled navy or large sized motorboats may have to 
be rowed for comparatively short distances. 

e. Paddles . — Paddles are normally used as the means of propulsion 
with upper river boats which are not equipped with outboard 
motors. They may be used when moving against the current in 
quiet stretches of the river, depending upon the strength of the 
current, and will always be used when going downstream or from 
one side of the river to the other. They are used as rudders in 
boats of the canoe type. Because of their reliability under all con- 
ditions, they are part of the normal equipment of every middle and 
upper river boat, whether they are equipped with motors or not. 

/. Poles . — In swift water, poles must be used to make headway 
against the current if the water is too shallow for the operation of 
motors or if the boat is not equipped with a motor. In many cases, 
poles can be used to assist a motorboat when passing through rapids 
and bucking an unusually strong current. They are part of the 
normal equipment of every middle and upper river boat. 

(j. Towing — Towing will have to be resorted to when passing up- 
stream through very bad rapids. Occasionally the overhanging 
branches close to shore may 7 be grasped to haul the boat along. Be- 
fore towing a boat through bad stretches of water, it should be 
unloaded at the foot of the rapid, and the load portaged around it. 
In some cases, such as falls or extremely bad rapids, the boat will 
have to be portaged also. In going downstream through dangerous 
rapids, towlines must be used to ease the boat and keep it under 
control. 

10-11. Influence of tactical principles.— Tactical principles will 
have considerable influence on the type of boats selected for any par- 
ticular river patrol. Security units should be transported in small, 
light, easily maneuverable boats, carrying one-half to a complete 
squad of men in addition to the crews. The command group requires 
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a small, fast boat. Elements of the main body must be. transported 
as units in order to facilitate their entry into action. Supply boats 
may be of an entirely different type than the combat boats. The 
necessity for speed will influence the composition of the flotilla. Even 
in the lower river, these tactical requirements may necessitate the em- 
ployment of some middle and upper river craft; in the upper river 
sections, they will influence the size of the boats employed. 
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10-12. Introduction. — a. When the decision to seize and occupy a 
river route has been reached, certain preparatory measures, such as 
the organization of the force to be employed and the assembling of 
boats and their crews, must be taken. In many respects these pre- 
liminary steps closely resemble the organization of infantry patrols 
discussed in Chapter VI, “The Infantry Patrol.” 

b. In the majority of cases, the occupation of a river will proceed 
from the coastline inland. If the situation requires that the occupa- 
tion begin near the head of navigation and work downstream, the 
difficulties of preparation are magnified, especially in the collection 
of the necessary boats, boat equipment, and native crews. The meas- 
ures to be taken, however, are similar in either event. 

c. If the river to be occupied is not already held by hostile 
forces, or no opposition is offered, the problem will be relatively 
simple, provided suitable and sufficient boats to handle the personnel 
and initial supplies are available. If the mouth of the river is held 
by the enemy, it must be seized as the first step. This operation 
does not differ from any landing against opposition, which is com- 
pletely covered in the “Manual for Landing Operations.” 

cl. River operations are relatively unfamiliar to our forces. 
They utilize types of transportation whose capabilities and care are 
comparatively unknown to our personnel. The operations are 
conducted on routes of travel which are seldom accurately indicated 
on the available map, and they are executed over waterways of con- 
stantly changing characteristics. The condition of the water high- 
ways varies with the low or flood stage in the river and with the 
part of the river in which the boat is operating, whether lower, 
middle, or upper river. Every opportunity should be given the men 
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to become water-wise and boat-wise, in order to build up their boat- 
handling ability and their self-confidence. Preparations for river 
operations should commence, therefore, as far as possible in advance 
of the date when such operations are expected to begin. 

10-13. Organizing the river patrol. — Many of the same principles 
apply to organization of a river patrol as apply to that of an. in- 
fantry patrol. The size of the patrol Is determined by the same 
factors, except that the number and type of boats available must 
be taken into consideration. Individual armament, the proportion 
of supporting weapons to be attached, the necessity for additional 
officers, cooks, medical personnel and signal personnel, native guides, 
and interpreters are all considered in the estimate of the situation 
on the same basis as for a land patrol. The principles to be borne 
in mind are the same; the difference is that a river is used as the 
avenue of approach to the hostile area instead of a road or trail, 
and instead of riding animals or marching, boats are used. 

10-14. Crews. — a. Whether enlisted or native boat crews, or a pro- 
portion of each, are included in the organization of the patrol de- 
pends upon the types of boats to be used, the nature of the river, the 
availability of reliable natives, and the general situation in the theater 
of operations. Very few natives who are good engineers and me- 
chanics will be found in the usual small wars theater. If the nature 
of the river is such that only motorboats will lie used in the patrol, 
the crews should consist of enlisted men, with a sufficient number of 
natives to act as guides in the bow of each boat. Even these can be 
dispensed with if the patrol is well trained in river work. On the 
other hand, if the operations are to take place in the middle and upper 
rivers, where innumerable rapids will lie encountered, and boats have 
to be propelled by hand, natives should comprise the boat crews if 
they can possibly be obtained. The handling of shallow-draft boats, 
such as the canoe and sampan, in the upper river is an art not easily 
or quickly acquired. This is second nature to the native who has been 
brought up in the upper river country; whereas, only a very few 
enlisted men will be found who can learn to handle all types of river 
craft in all kinds of water. Every enlisted man who is detailed as a 
member of a boat crew depletes the number of effectives in the combat 
personnel. The procedure relative to hiring native boat crews does 
not differ from the hiring of native muleteers, and the same principles 
apply as with land patrols. Ever}’ situation must be estimated and 
decided upon its merits. 
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11-1. General. — a. Due to the unsettled conditions ordinarily pre- 
vailing in a country requiring a neutral intervention, and the ex- 
istence of many arms in the hands of the inhabitants, the disarming 
of the general population of that country is not only extremely 
important as a part of the operation of the intervening forces but 
also to the interests of the inhabitants themselves. It is customary 
in many undeveloped or unsettled communities for all of the male 
population upon reaching maturity, to be habitually armed, not- 
withstanding that such possession is generally illegal. There is a 
logical reason for the large number of weapons in the hands of the 
inhabitants. The arbitrary political methods which frequently re- 
sult in revolution, and the lawlessness practiced by a large propor- 
tion of the population, is responsible for this state of affairs. The 
professional politicians and the revolutionary or bandit leaders, as 
well as their numerous cohorts, are habitually armed. Legal insti- 
tutions cannot prevail against this distressing condition ; persons and 
property are left at the mercy of unscrupulous despots, until in self- 
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preservation the peaceful and law abiding inhabitants are forced 
to arm themselves. 

b. If it has not been done previously by the intervening forces, 
the disarming of the people should be initiated upon the formal 
declaration of military government, and must be regarded as the 
most vital step in the restoration of tranquility. The disarming of 
the native population of a country in which military occupation has 
taken place is an imperative necessity. 

c. One of the initial steps of an intervention is the disarming of 
the native factions opposing each other. If this action is successful, 
serious subsequent results may be averted. To be effective, this 
action must be timely, and the full cooperation of native leaders 
must be secured through the proper psychological approach. The 
disarmament can be effected only through the greatest tact and 
diplomacy. It is only one of several successive steps in the settle- 
ment of the local controversy, and any agreement effected must 
insure not only ultimate justice but immediate satisfaction to all 
contending parties. To secure this concession, the arbiter must have 
the confidence of the natives and must be ready, willing, and able 
to insure the provisions of the agreement. This involves the respon- 
sibility to provide security not only for the natives who have been, 
disarmed but for the individuals depending upon them for protec- 
tion. This implies the presence of the arbiter’s forces in sufficient 
numbers to guarantee safety. 

d. Peaceful inhabitants, voluntarily surrendering their arms, 
should be guaranteed protection by those forces charged with the 
restoration and maintenance, of peace and order. Were it possible to 
disarm completely the whole population, the military features of 
small wars would resolve themselves into simple police duties of a 
routine nature. Obviously, considering the size of the population, 
the extent of territory, and the limited number of available troops, 
any measures adopted will not be 100 percent effective. However, 
if properly executed, the native military organizations and a large 
proportion! of the populace may be disarmed voluntarily; many 
others will be disarmed by military or police measures designed to 
locate and confiscate arms held clandestinely. These measures will 
limit the outstanding arms to those held by a few individuals who 
will seek to hide them. In many instances, these hidden arms will 
he exposed to the elements or to deterioration which in time will ac- 
complish the same end as surrender or confiscation. Although com- 
plete disarmament may not be attained, yet the enforcement of any 
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ordinance restricting the possession of arms will result in the illegal 
possession of such arms only by opposing native forces, outlaws or 
bandits, and a few inhabitants who will evade this ordinance as they 
would attempt to do with any unpopular legislation. Compara- 
tively few of this latter class will use their weapons except in self- 
defense. Thus the inhabitants are partially segregated at the outset 
of the negotiations. The disarming order will probably not influ- 
ence the professional guerrilla fighters to give up their weapons but 
such source of supply and replenishment of weapons and ammuni- 
tion within the country will he practically eliminated. 

11-2. Estimate and Plans. — a. Prior to the issuance of any order 
or decree disarming the inhabitants, it is necessary to make an esti- 
mate of the situation and analyze all features of the undertaking, 
the powers and limitations, the advantages and disadvantages, and 
then make plans accordingly. The plans should include the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) The measures necessary to strengthen the local laws. 

(2) The civil or military authority issuing the disarming order, 
or decree; 

(3) The forces necessary to enforce the order or decree. 

(4) The form of the order or decree. 

(5) The method of promulgating the order or decree. 

(6) The measures and supplementary instructions to place the 
order in effect, 

(7) The designation and preparation of depots, buildings, and 
magazines in convenient places for the. storage of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives. 

(8) The disposition of the munitions collected. 

(9) The method of accountability for such munitions, including 
the preparation of the necessary forms, receipts, tags, and permits, 
to be used in this system. 

(10) The arrangements for the funds necessary to execute the 
disarmament. 

(11) The designation of the types and classes of munitions to be 
turned in. 

(12) The exceptions to the order or decree, definitely and plainly 
stated for the information of subordinates. (Special permits to indi- 
viduals.) 

(13) The agencies (civil officials or military commanders), who 
will collect, guard, and transport the material. 
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(14) The supplementary instructions for the guidance of the 
agencies charged with the execution of the order or decree. 

(15) The instructions governing the manufacture and importation 
of munitions. 

(16) The instructions governing the sale and distribution of muni- 
tions manufactured or imported. 

(17) The time limit for compliance and penalties assigned there- 
after. 

b. Small wars take place generally in countries containing primi- 
tive areas where many of the inhabitants depend on game for their 
fresh meat. The peasants in the outlying districts accordingly are 
armed with shotguns for hunting, as well as for self-protection. 
Many demands for the retention of such arms will be made on this 
score and they should be satisfied in accordance with the seriousness 
of the situation, the justice of the request, and the character of the 
individual making it. 

c. A feature of the disarming of the inhabitants which is a source 
of difficulty and misunderstanding is the question of retaining their 
machetes, cutachas, knives, and stilettos. Machetes in these coun- 
tries are of two general types; one is for work and the other for 
fighting. The working machete is practically the only implement 
found on the farms or in the forest; it is used for clearing and cul- 
tivating land as well as harvesting the crops. It would be obviously 
unfair to deprive the natives of this general utility tool. It is dis- 
tinguished by its heavy weight, the blade being broader and slightly 
curved at the end away from the handle, and without a guard or hilt. 
The fighting machete or cutacha has a hilt and is narrow, light, and 
sharp. Sometimes working machetes are ground down into fighting 
weapons but these are readily distinguished. Directions issued for 
the collection of arms should contain instructions so that subordi- 
nates may be informed of the difference in order to insure the col- 
lection of these dangerous weapons, and to avoid depriving the peas- 
ants of their implements which mean their very livelihood. Simi- 
larly, one finds that the natives are almost always armed with some 
kind of knife. They are used when packing animals and for all 
kinds of light work; they are often the only implements used in 
eating; they are used in butchering, in trimming the hoofs of their 
animals, and for many other chores. Certain weapons are obviously 
for fighting only and these are banned without question; these are 
the stiletto or narrow blade, dagger type of weapon. They have 
little or no cutting qualities but they are deadly. 
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<1. The disarming order, or supplementary instructions thereto, 
should describe, these weapons sufficiently to properly guide the 
subordinates who will execute the order. They should provide that 
cutachas will not be permitted to be carried at any time; agricul- 
tural machetes will not tie permitted on the public roads or in public 
gatherings; stilettos will not be permitted at any time or place. 

e. Care should be taken to allow sufficient time for all inhabitants 
to turn in their arms, and opportunity to turn in arms must tie assured. 
If sufficient time is allowed, or if instructions to turn in aims are 
not widely published, a number of inhabitants may have arms in 
their possession though willing to turn them in. They will be fear- 
ful of the consequences, and through their ignorance will constitute 
a ready field for recruiting for bandit ranks. This is particularly 
true in remote areas. It is therefore most important that time, notice, 
and opportunity be given all concerned. 

11-3. Laws, Decrees, Orders, and Instructions. — a. In most coun- 
tries, there are statutes restricting the possession of arms and ex- 
plosives. As a rule these laws are not enforced rigidly and even at 
best are not sufficiently comprehensive to meet the immediate require- 
ments. The laws and their enforcement agencies must be strength- 
ened by appropriate measures to insure the elfective execution of the 
measures intended. 

J. The first step in disarming the population is to issue a disarm- 
ing order forbidding all inhabitants to have in their possession fire- 
arms, ammunition, or explosives, except under special circumstances 
to be determined by a specific authority. This order is directed to 
the authority who will be responsible for its execution. It specifies 
that the prohibited articles will be turned in to the proper officers 
of the forces of occupation, who will receipt and care for such as 
are. voluntarily surrendered, but that such articles as are not volun- 
tarily surrendered will be confiscated. It wall further stipulate that 
after a certain date the illegal possession of arms, ammunition, or 
explosives will render the person apprehended liable to punishment. 
The details of carrying out this order are properly left to the dis- 
cretion of appropriate military authority. 

c. The official who has the authority to issue the disarming order 
will be indicated by the nature of the intervention. In a simple 
intervention where the civil authorities are still in charge, a decree 
might be issued by the Chief Executive, or a law might be enacted 
in proper form and sufficiently forceful to fit the situation. Such 
decrees have been issued in emergencies in the past and have proven 
effective. In case a military government is established, the mili- 
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tary governor would issue the decree or order. Under some circum- 
stances the commander of the military or naval forces might issue 
the disarming order. 

d. To give the order the force and character of a public document 
it should be published in appropriate official publications of the 
government for the information and guidance of the citizens of the 
country. This method not only gives the order an official character 
but insures its prompt and legal distribution throughout the country. 
The order should be published in the native language and, as neces- 
sary, in the language of the intervening forces. Circumstances will 
determine the time limit in which the prohibited munitions must be 
surrendered; after which date their possession will he illegal. This 
will depend upon the ability of the natives to comply before a given 
date, or the availability of the forces to make it effective. The 
necessity for explosives required for the routine peaceful vocation 
of some inhabitants should not be overlooked. Prohibitory restric- 
tions against their possession or use would materially interfere with 
industrial and commercial enterprise and development. So, in keep- 
ing with the policy of fair and liberal treatment of the natives, 
provision must be made for these special cases. Before incorporat- 
ing in the disarming order any exception thereto, the, military au- 
thorities should consider first, the conditions which might result 
under legalized use of firearms and explosives by certain favored 
individuals (civil officials, land owners, etc.,), and second, the extent 
and character of supervision that will be required to control their 
use and their sources of supply. Once these points have been deter- 
mined, the order should be prepared to incorporate the necessary 
provisions. The disarmament of that portion of the native popu- 
lation living in remote and lawless districts should only he under- 
taken with a full appreciation of the responsibilities involved. 
Ranch overseers, mine superintendents, paymasters and local civil 
authorities, should be given special consideration in the matter of 
arms permits. There is such a thing as being over-zealous in the 
matter of disarmament, and it is often advisable to make certain 
concessions to responsible parties in order to secure their full cooper- 
ation in the enforcement of the laws. 

11-4. Manner of Collecting Arms.— a. When opposing native 
forces are operating in the field, the intervening forces, if acting as 
an arbiter, should institute measures to secure the arms of all the 
opposing forces by organizations prior to their disbanding. Every 
endeavor should be made to have the full cooperation of the leaders 
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and to prevent the escape or departure of any subordinate leader and 
his followers with arms in their possession. Disarming such organ- 
izations involves disbanding them and providing for their return 
home. With the twofold purpose of insuring the turning in of their 
arms and the return of the natives to their homes, a price is often 
paid to individuals for their weapons in accordance with a schedule 
fixing the rates for the. various types of firearms and ammunition. 
This is a reasonable charge against the native government and the 
money from this source must be assured before proceeding. This 
procedure may be a source of chicanery and fraud to deceive the 
authorities and get money dishonestly. Every precaution should be 
taken to see that money is paid only for the arms of men regularly 
serving with the units at the time of the agreement. Precautions 
must be taken that the armories and magazines are not raided after 
the agreement is in effect and that the same individuals do not re- 
peatedly return with such rifles for payment. On the other hand, 
ready money in sufficient quantity from the local government must, 
be available at the time and place of payment agreed upon, or where 
the foi’ces are found. 

b. If part of the native forces remain armed, the full benefits of 
disarmament are not obtained, and serious consequences may later 
develop. When this occurs, some of these small armed groups may- 
take the field and continue their operations not only against the local 
government but also against the intervening forces. This would 
place the intervening forces in an embarrassing position. After 
having disarmed the forces which might have been capable of con- 
trolling the movement, the intervening forces may be required either 
to halt, the disarming negotiations and again rearm those forces or 
send out its own troops to take the field against these armed groups. 
In other words, to be. fully effective, disarmament must be practically 
complete. 

11-5. Collecting Agencies. — a. The following agencies may be em- 
ployed to collect firearms, ammunition, explosives, etc. : 

Provincial governors and local police authorities, particularly the 
communal chiefs, the chiefs of police, and the rural policemen. 

The military forces of occupation. 

Special agents or operators of the Force Intelligence office, or the 
Provost Department. 

The native constabulary forces. 

If military government has been instituted, the Provost Depart- 
ment may very appropriately be assigned the task of collecting the 
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munitions, the responsibility for the storage and custody of same, 
keeping records and submitting necessary reports. In other situ- 
ations where a native constabulary has been organized, there may 
be advantages in assigning this duty to that organization. 

b. (1) When employed as a collection agency, the civil authorities 
are issued supplementary instructions at the time the disarming 
order is promulgated, stating explicitly the manner in which fire- 
arms, ammunition, and explosives will be collected and stored or 
turned over to the military forces. These instructions may be am- 
plified where necessary by field commanders who will visit the vari- 
ous communities and issue instructions to the local officials, imposing 
such restrictions as to the time and place the prohibited articles will 
be surrendered. The civil officials may be required to make personal 
delivery of the collected articles to the military forces or to make 
report of same and the material collected periodically by designated 
agencies. 

(2) The. success attained through employment of civil officials 
depends upon the spirit and conscientious effort which they display. 
Some who have been thoroughly indoctrinated with the advantages 
of the idea will have remarkable success; others who consider the 
disarming order an unjust imposition will perform their duties in 
a perfunctory manner, and still others will use the order to promote 
dishonest practices, disarming some of the people and permitting 
others to retain their arms, for personal, political, or monetary 
reasons. 

(3) The disarming of the inhabitants through the intervening 
instrumentality of the civil officials possesses many redeeming fea- 
tures over the utilization of the armed forces for the same purpose. 
It is the most peaceful means of accomplishing the desired object, 
less provocative, and the least likely to engender antagonism or 
create friction. It gives the peaceful, law-abiding citizens, who are 
worn out by the constant political abuse of the past, the opportunity 
to hand over gracefully their weapons without being subjected to 
what they might consider the indignity of making a personal sur- 
render to the military authorities, 7 Misunderstanding will thus be 
avoided that might otherwise occur if the armed forces are employed, 
because of a difference of language and custom. Moreover, it. re- 
lieves the armed forces of the unpleasant responsibility and elimi- 
nates the factor of personal contact at. a time when the population 
view's the intentions of the. forces of occupation with doubt and 
suspicion. 
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c. It is not to be assumed that an order as exacting and far reach- 
ing in its effect as this disarming order will meet with willing and 
universal compliance. As a consequence, it may be . necessary to 
resort to more stringent, enforcement in order to compel the recalci- 
trants to surrender their weapons. The civil officials may be directed 
to secure the prohibited articles, or the aimed forces may conduct a 
house-to-house search for concealed weapons. Both means may be 
employed simultaneously. Stringent measures may be unavoidable 
and wholly justifiable, in an effort to promote an early return to 
peace and order. 

d. (1) Special agents or operators of the Force Intelligence office 
or the Provost Department may trace, or make collections of weap- 
ons. Their action is taken on what is considered reliable informa- 
tion and generally applies to comparatively large quantities of fire- 
arms and ammunition held by certain prominent individuals. The 
success of these operations depends upon the skill and courage of the 
agents who have to rely in a great measure upon their own initiative 
and resources. 

(2) The Intelligence Service through special operatives may be 
employed to trace imports of arms and ammunition during a period 
of several years preceding the occupation. Government permits and 
correspondence, custom house, files, and other records will aid in 
identifying receipts of these munitions, and a search for their subse- 
quent disposition may be undertaken. Deliveries of rifles, special 
weapons, automatics, machine guns, howitzers, artillery pieces, am- 
munition, and explosives are noted and compared with issues, sales, 
and expenditures. 

e. (1) Upon the establishment of a native constabulary, this or- 
ganization may assist the military forces in the collection and con- 
fiscation of firearms. These troops may perforin valuable service in 
this connection through their knowledge of the country and their 
familiarity with the. habits of the people. 

(2) After a reasonable time has elapsed, or when it appears that 
the civil officials have exhausted their usefulness in the collection of 
arms, the military authorities may issue an order to the effect that 
after a given date the military forces will be responsible for the 
collection of arms and the gathering of evidence for the conviction 
of persons involved. 

11-6. Custody of Arms. — a. Included in the plans for disarming 
the population must be the designation of personnel necessary to re- 
ceive and care for the material turned in. Buildings aud storerooms 
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suitable for the safekeeping of the weapons, munitions, and explo- 
sives must be provided prior to the actual receipt of the material; 
the volume of this material may assume unwieldy proportions by the 
large increments arriving during the early days of the disarmament. 
An accurate system must, be devised to keep a complete record of 
everything received, and the material tagged and stored in such 
manner as to identify it easily ; the place should be of such construc- 
tion as to preserve the material and also to make it secure. When 
material is received in condition which makes its keeping dangerous, 
authority should be requested to destroy it or to dispose of it other- 
wise. A frequent inventory and inspection of all such material in 
custody should be made not only by tire custodian official but by 
inspecting officers. 

b. Receipts should not be given for weapons delivered upon pay- 
ment of money, nor for arms and material confiscated. There will 
be, however, a number of reputable citizens including merchants 
authorized previously to deal in these stocks, who wish to comply 
with the latest order and turn their stocks in to the custody of the 
military forces. The latter are obliged to accept this material and 
must be prepared to deliver it when a legitimate demand is made for 
its return. 

c. Instructions should be issued designating and limiting the agen- 
cies which will accept the material and give receipts for same. 
There have been instances in the past, where sufficient time has not 
been allowed for proper organization and preparation for the me- 
thodical receipts of arms; in the avalanche of arms turned in simul- 
taneously at many places, junior officers, in good faith, have accepted 
the material and have given personal receipts for it without having 
a proper place for its safe keeping. In the rush of official business, 
they did not demand a receipt from other officers to whom they de- 
livered the material collected. No records were made of the ultimate 
disposition of the material. When proper authorities subsequently 
requested information concerning the final disposition of special 
material, the information was furnished only after a most difficult 
search. In many cases, the material could not be located or its dis- 
position determined due to the lack of records. 

d. If only certain officers are designated to issue receipts on the 
prescribed forms, and if the material is assembled by areas or dis- 
tricts, confusion may be avoided. Such confusion may arise from 
junior officers giving personal receipts in several different districts 
in which they may serve during the disarming period with no record 
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being made of the receipts. The receipts should be in standard form, 
and should indicate the name and residence of the owner of the 
weapon, and the date and the place of issue of the receipt. The 
material or weapon should be properly identified and other appropri- 
ate remarks should be added. This receipt should be signed by the 
officer authorized to receive the material. 

e. District Commanders should be required to submit monthly 
reports of all arms and ammunition collected within their respective 
districts. The larger part of the weapons collected will be obsolete 
and in such poor condition as to render them of little or no practical 
value; those which have been paid for or confiscated may be de- 
stroyed by burning or dumping at sea. Those of better type and 
condition may be retained or issued to the native constabulary 
troops. The collection of arms cannot be said to be terminated at 
any given time; it is a process which continues throughout the 
occupation. 

11-7. Disposition. — a. When arms have been received from various 
sources, they are classified as follows : 

(1) Material for which a receipt has been issued. 

(2) Material confiscated, collected upon payment of money, or 
otherwise received. 

&. The custody of material under “class one” implies responsibility 
to guard and preserve it for return to the rightful owner when law 
or decree permits. 

c. The material under “class two” is further divided into service- 
able, unserviceable, and dangerous material. The serviceable mate- 
rial may be of a type, caliber, and condition suitable for reissue 
to native troops, local police, special agents or others whom it is 
desired to arm. The question of uniformity, adaptability, and ammu- 
nition supply is involved. The unserviceable material, or that whose 
keeping is hazardous, is disposed of as directed; firearms are burned, 
the metal parts being used in reinforcing concrete, or disposed of in 
other effective ways to preclude any possible future use as a weapon. 
Sometimes material is dumped in deep water beyond recovery. 
Dangerous material, such as explosives, should be stored in special 
places apart from other material. 

d. Whenever any material is disposed of in any manner, perma- 
nent records should be made of the transaction. Receipts should be 
demanded for that which is reissued or transferred no matter in 
what manner. When material is destroyed or otherwise disposed of, 
a certificate should be made, attested to by witnesses, which voucher 
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should set forth in sufficient detail hv name, mark, ami quantity, 
the identity of the material disposed of. This will prove a valuable 
aid if and when information is ever demanded at a later date. 

e. In general, records are made and subscribed to by witnesses 
whenever material is destroyed or disposed of otherwise- Appro- 
priate receipts should be demanded whenever material is issued in 
accordance with orders from higher authority. Care must be taken 
that no weapon or material is issued or otherwise disposed of except 
in an authorized manner. 

/. Great care should be exercised in keeping material which has 
been confiscated, or whose ownership is transferred to the govern- 
ment, segregated from that material which the government simply 
holds in custody. The latter is not subject to destruction nor avail- 
able for issue, beware of the ever present souvenir hunters of all 
ranks who wish to get possession of articles of unusual design, of 
historical interest, or of special value. All such unusual weapons or 
articles create a peculiar interest whenever they come into our cus- 
tody. They arouse the attention and interest of enlisted men or 
civilian workers who assist around the magazines or storerooms in the 
receipt or storage of such material. These unusual articles which 
are in greatest demand as souvenirs, and the disposition of which is 
most closely watched and remembered by subordinates, are the very 
articles that the original owners wish to have returned sooner or 
later. Minor indiscretions in the disposition of material received 
assume serious proportions in the minds of the natives which are not 
at all in keeping with their actual importance. 

11-8. Permits. — a. The military authorities determine who shall 
he empowered to issue arms permits, to whom they may issue them, 
and any other pertinent restrictions. Under certain circumstances 
District Commanders and District Provost Marshals may be the des- 
ignated agencies. In any event the process must be coordinated to 
prevent conflict or overlapping authority. Certain civil officials, 
such as provincial governors, judges, and others exercising police 
functions, may be authorized to carry arms. Certain permits are 
issued which are honored throughout the country; some are issued 
which are good for more than one district or jurisdiction but not 
for the whole country ; in either case the higher authority approving 
same notifies the responsible officers in the several subordinate juris- 
dictions concerned. When permits are requested, information is 
furnished concerning the nationality, character, commercial and po- 
litical affiliations, occupation, and address of the applicant and the 
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necessity for the granting of the permit. Officers issuing permits 
must exercise great care to the end that permits be issued only where 
real necessity exists; any application which has the appearance of 
being made simply to enhance the prestige of the individual making 
it, as often happens, should be promptly refused. 

b. Permits should be issued on a standard form with a description 
of the person to whom issued, together with the character and serial 
number of the firearm, the purpose for which it is to be used, and 
the locality in which it is to be carried. These permits should be 
nontransf enable and should be renewed each year or the firearms 
must be turned in to the authorized agency. Holders of permits 
should be warned that the unauthorized use of their firearms will 
result in certain disciplinary measures in keeping with the gravity 
of the offense and the punitive authority of the official; this may 
include revocation of the permit and confiscation of the firearm, and 
even fine or imprisonment or both. 

c. Permits should be issued only for the possession of pistols, 
revolvers, and shotguns. The privilege of possessing rifles should 
be refused consistently. It should be exceedingly difficult to secure 
any kind of permit. 

d. In order to maintain a .strict account of all arms permits in 
effect, all issuing officers should be directed to keep a record of all 
permits issued by them, copies of which should be forwarded to the 
district commander. The district commanders in turn should sub- 
mit to Force Headquarters, annually or semiannually, a list in dupli- 
cate of all permits issued within their respective districts. In addi- 
tion to this annual or semiannual report, they should also render a 
monthly change sheet in duplicate, containing a. list of permits issued 
and cancelled during the month. 

11-9. Control of Sources of Supply. — a. As the military force is 
charged with the preparation and execution of regulations concern- 
ing the possession and use of firearms, ammunition, and explosives, 
it is only proper that it should exercise similar supervision over the 
sources of supply. 

b. The military forces should control the entire legal supply of 
arms and ammunition. This control may be exercised either (1) by 
requiring purchases to be made from official sources by the Provost 
Marshal General and turning this ammunition over upon requisition 
to the District Commanders, who may distribute it to their provost 
marshals for sale in limited and necessary quantities to persons hav- 
ing permits, or (2) certain merchants may be authorized to sell 
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munitions. If there are munitions manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try, they must be controlled; in addition, the introduction of muni- 
tions into the country must be restricted vigorously. 

c. Any person, or representative of a business or firm desiring 
to import these, articles should make written application for per- 
mission for each separate shipment of arms, ammunition, or explo- 
sives, in which application should appear in detail, the quantity and 
character of the stores to be imported, the use for which supplies 
are contemplated, the name of the firm from which the stores are 
to be purchased, and the port from which they will be exported. 
All applications should be forwarded through local Provost Mar- 
shals or other designated authorities who should endorse the request 
with such information or recommendation as will establish the char- 
acter and identity of the applicant. In case there is a legal restric- 
tion on the importation of arms, the approved application should be 
forwarded to the office of the Minister of Foreign Relations for 
request on proper authorities through diplomatic channels. 

d. There have been two methods used by marines in the past to 
control the sale of munitions in the occupied territory. Either of 
these two methods shown below apears to be effective. 

(1) Immediately upon the arrival of the arms, ammunition, or 
explosives at the port of entry, the customs officials should notify 
the local Provost Marshal, who receives the shipment and deposits 
it in the provost storeroom or other suitable place. The articles 
may then be drawn by the consignee in such quantities or under such 
conditions as the Provost Marshal may indicate. Except for an 
exceptional shipment of explosives for some engineering project, 
the shipments will ordinarily be small. 

(2) Immediately upon the arrival of the approved munitions ship- 
ment at the port of entry, the customs officials should notify the local 
Provost Marshal. This officer should notify the consignee, and with 
him check the shipment for its contents and amount. An enumer- 
ated record of the contents and the amounts should be prepared by 
the Provost Marshal, one copy given to the consignee and the other 
retained by the Provost Marshal. The shipment is then turned over 
to the consignee, after payment of all duties and with the written 
approval of the Provost Marshal. A monthly check should then 
be made by the Provost Marshal of all munitions stores in the hands 
of the approved sales agency; the sales agency making a monthly 
report of all sales (on individual approved permits) to the Provost 
Marshal. 
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11-10. Measures Following Disarmament. — a. Even after the 
population has been effectually disarmed, energetic measures must be 
taken to discourage or prevent rearming. Some plan must be 
evolved without delay to make it impracticable or dangerous to pro- 
cure firearms illegally, either from within or without the country. 
If the existing laws of the country prohibiting possession of arms 
are sufficient in themselves, measures should be taken to make them 
effective. To the extent that authority is delegated or assumed, ad- 
ditional or new laws should be put into effect restricting the pos- 
session of firearms. This latter method can be applied only if mili- 
tary government is established. In issuing these laws one must 
bear in mind the responsibility assumed by the military forces in 
enforcing the laws and guaranteeing the security of life and prop- 
erty. If there be remote sections where law enforcement is difficult 
due to the limited number of the military forces, certain concessions 
may have to be made in order to permit the local inhabitants to pro- 
tect themselves against the lawless element. On the other hand if 
the lawless elements remain in the field in numbers greatly in excess 
of the military forces, special considerations may make it advisable 
to provide means for arming a certain proportion of the reliable and 
responsible natives, to compensate in a degree for that inferiority 
in numbers; this should not be prejudicial to the. other law-abiding 
elements. Sometimes this action will greatly discourage the lawless 
factions. 

b. The military forces, or native constabulary, in conjunction with 
the customs officials, should be particularly alert along the coast and 
frontiers of the occupied country to prevent illegal entry of muni- 
tions. Where a native constabulary exists or is later established, a 
portion of such organization should be constituted a coast guard, 
equipped with fast boats, to prevent such arms being smuggled along 
the coast and rivers. Until such a constabulary is constituted, a unit 
of our own military forces, adequate in size and equipment, should 
be established as soon as active intervention takes place. 
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12-1. Local armed forces. — In most sovereign states, the execu- 
tive authority is enforced by the national military forces, national 
forces, and organized reserves under the control of the state. In 
addition, there may be an organized militia and police forces under 
the control of political subdivisions of the state. Police forces are 
normally maintained by municipalities. These armed forces repre- 
sent. the national-defense forces of the state and the armed forces 
employed to preserve peace and order within its borders. 

12-2. United States intervention. — a. When the domestic situa- 
tion of a foreign country is such that it is necessary for the United 
States Government to intervene, the national and local armed forces 
of the country concerned are usually powerless to suppress the 
domestic disorder or enforce the laws. At the time of intervention, 
the armed forces of the country will probably have disintegrated 
due to defeat by insurgent forces or because of desertions. In some 
cases, the armed forces may be engaged in action against an in- 
surgent force, whose operations have created havoc and destruction 
throughout the country. Due to the magnitude of the domestic 
disturbance, the local police authorities are usually ineffective in the 
suppression of lawlessness, and may even have ceased to function 
entirely. Upon arrival within the foreign country, the armed forces 
of the United States Government immediately become responsible 
for the protection of the life and property of all the inhabitants of 
the foreign country. In order to discharge this responsibility, it may 
become necessary for the United States forces to assume the functions 
of the national armed forces of the foreign country in addition to 
the duties of the local and municipal police. 

b. In assisting any country to restore peace and order, it is not 
the policy of the United States Government to accept permanent 
responsibility for the preservation of governmental stability by sta- 
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turning its armed forces indefinitely in the foreign country for that 
purpose. 'Die United States forces seek to restore domestic tran- 
quility as soon as possible and to return the normal functions of 
government to the country concerned. To accomplish- this, the 
United States Government will usually insist upon the establishment 
of an efficient and well-trained armed native force, five from political 
influence and distatorial control. 

12-3. Restoration of authority to local government. — Having 
assumed the obligation for the restoration of domestic tranquility 
within the foreign country concerned, the obligation is fulfilled by 
the use of United States forces. There is also present the obligation 
to restore to the foreign country its organic native defensive and 
law-enforcement powers as soon as tranquility lias been secured. 
The organization of an adequate armed native organization is an 
effective method to prevent further domestic disturbances after the 
intervention has ended, and is one of the most important functions 
of the intervention since the United States aimed forces may have 
superseded or usurped the functions of armed forces of the country 
concerned at the beginning of the intervention. It is obvious that 
such armed forces must be restored prior to withdrawal. 

12~4. Formation of a constabulary. — a. In the case of smaller 
countries whose national and international affairs are of limited mag- 
nitude and whose finances support only a small budget, the defense 
functions of the country and the police functions within the country 
can usually be combined and assigned to one armed force. Such a 
force is termed a “constabulary.” The constabulary is a nonpartisan 
armed force patterned along the line of the military forces of the 
United States, with modifications to suit local conditions. The legal 
authority or approval for the formation of such an aimed native 
organization must emanate from some person or body empowered 
with such sovereign right. 

b. The authority for formation of a constabulary may be a decree 
of the de jure or de facto Chief Executive of the country in cases 
where a legislative agency does not exist. In such cases, the authority 
for any law enactment rests with the Chief Executive alone, who 
legally has the authority to issue a decree for the establishment of 
armed forces for his government. Provision is made for the appro- 
priation of the necessary funds from the national budget for 
maintenance of the constabulary. 

c. Authority for the formation of a constabulary may be granted 
by legislation initiated by the legislative body. In such cases, the 
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existent armed forces of the country concerned are legally disbanded 
and the new constabulary force lawfully created by modification of 
the organic law of the country. Provision is made for the appropri- 
ation of the necessary funds from the national budget for its main- 
tenance. 

d. Authority for the formation of a constabulary may be the 
result of a treaty between the United States Government and the 
country concerned, providing for creation of such a constabulary. 
The treaty normally outlines the powers and limitations of the or- 
ganization and provides funds for its maintenance. Often a treaty 
between the two governments will already exist, granting authority 
to the United States Government to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of the country concerned whenever the latter is unable to control 
domestic disorder within its boundaries. In such cases, this treaty 
is usually the basis or the authority for the creation of new armed 
forces within the country concerned, either through the executive 
or legislative agencies of the State, or through the powers of a mili- 
tary government set up within the country concerned by United 
States forces. 

e. Authority for the formation of the constabulary may be the 
result of a decree of the military commander of United States forces 
in cases where a military government has been established to sup- 
plant the local government. In such cases, the maintenance of the 
constabulary is provided by means of appropriation of local revenues 
under control of the military government 
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12-5. Planning agency. — a. The establishing of a constabulary 
is preceded by the appointment of a. planning group to draft the 
necessary plans for its formation. The initiative in the creation of 
the constabulary devolves upon the United States forces, since it 
has assumed the obligation to restore law enforcement and defense 
forces to the country concerned prior to withdrawal of United States 
forces. 

b. The planning group, or the majority of the members of such 
a group, are usually drawn from the military and naval forces of 
the United States Government within the country concerned. The 
selection of the planning group from among officers of the United 
States forces then in the country is advisable since such officers will 
normally be more familiar with existing political, economic, geo- 
graphical, and psychological conditions. In addition to such mem- 
bers, it may be advisable to select officers who have had prior 
experience in constabulary duty in other countries. 

12-6. Approval of plans. — After the planning group has com- 
pleted its plans for the organization of the constabulary, the plans 
must first be approved by the proper officials before the constabulary 
may be considered existent. Among the officials who approve the 
plans are the Chief Executive of the local state, the diplomatic rep- 
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resentatire of the United States accredited to the foreign country 
concerned, the senior naval officer in command of (he United States 
forces operating within the foreign country concerned, the Secretary 
of die Navy, the Secretary of State, the Congress of the United States, 
and the President of the United States. When a legislative body 
exists, the approval of the legislature of the foreign country con- 
cerned is also secured. When a military government has been estab- 
lished, only the approval of the United St ates executive, legislative, 
and departmental agencies is required. 

12- 7. Local creative law.- In order that the constabulary may la* 
the constituted military instrument of the local government, it must 
!«' legally established and provided with the legal power to execute 
its functions. In the law or decree establishing the constabulary, 
there should be definite provisions setting forth the authority and 
responsibility of the commander of the constabulary in order that 
the constabulary may be ent irely free from autocratic or political con- 
trol within the country concerned. The law or decree should state 
definitely the specific duties that the constabulary is legally empowered 
to perform. 

1 2-8. United States creative laws. — a. The plans for the. estab- 
lishment of a constabulary will invariably contain certain provisions 
relative to the employment of members of the United States armed 
forces as officers or • directing heads of the proposed constabulary 
upon its initial formation. The Constitution of the United States, 
Article I, Section f) (8), states: “No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States; and no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign stale,” In order that members <7 the 
United States forces may accept office, including emolument for such 
office, from the foreign country concerned, it. is necessary that- the Con- 
gress of the United States grant specific authority by law. The 
necessary law for service with the constabulary is drawn up by the 
planning group, and, after approval, is presented to the Congress for 
enactment and subsequent approval by the .President of the United 
States. Such authority may be included in a treaty between the 
United States and the country concerned. 

h. Since all treaties of the United States are ratified only by the 
United States Senate, without act ion by the House of .Representatives, 
it becomes necessary to enact a separate law approved by both Houses 
of Congress, even though authority for members of the United States 
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forces to serve in the constabulary mav be included in the treaty. When 
a general law 'has been already enacted by the Congress of the United 
States permitting members of the United States forces to serve in the 
armed forces of the foreign country concerned, no specific law is 
required. 

H!~!f Composition. — a. Initially, the officers of the constabulary 
sire selected officers and enlisted men (usually qualified noncommis- 
sioned officers) of the United States military and naval forces. In 
time, as the domestic situation becomes tranquil and the native mem- 
bers of the const abide rv become proficient in. their duties, the United 
States officers of the constabulary are replaced by native officers. 
Officers and enlisted men of the United States forces appointed as 
officers of the constabulary should be acceptable to the local govern- 
ment and have the qualities considered essential for a position of 
similar importance in the United States forces. They must be 
physically fit to withstand arduous duty in the field and should be 
proficient in the language of the country concerned. A general 
knowledge of local conditions is an important requirement. They 
should lie, known for their tactful relationships, and should be in 
sympathy with the aspirations of the inhabitants of the country con- 
cerned in their desire to become a stable sovereign people. They 
should be educationally and professionally equipped to execute the 
varied functions that they will ho called upon to perform. 

In Native troops make up the enlisted personnel of the constabu- 
lary. Service is not compulsory. Recruiting is carried on through- 
out the country, and the desired personnel is acquired by enlisting 
only those volunteers who possess the requisite qualifications. 

o. Plans are made for the operation of recruit depots. Schools in 
academic ami governmental subjects are conducted for enlisted per- 
sonnel. Consideration must be given to the formation of a medical 
department In some cases, a coast guard may be required. The 
medical department and the const guard are included in the con- 
stabulary organization. Early establishment of a school for training 
candidates for commission should receive much thought, and consid- 
eration. The establishment of such a school will provide orderly 
replacement of the personnel of the United States forces utilized 
initially to officer the constabulary. It also indicates to the local gov- 
ernment the altruistic motives of the United States Government and 
indicates its intention to turn over the control of the constabulary to 
the local government at the earliest possible moment. 
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12-10, Duties and powers.- a. The }>olkc duties formerly per- 

formed l*y the organic military and naval forces of the country con - 
cornet 1 are assumed by the organized constabulary. The constabulary 
is the national -defense force of the country concerned and also per- 
forms police duties and civil functions. 

b. The military duties of the constabulary consist of the defense 
of the country against outside aggression and the suppression of do- 
mestic disorder when local police in the territorial subdivisions of 
the. country are ineffective in the maintenance, of law arid order. 

(\ Among the police duties of the constabulary are the prevention 
of smuggling' and the control of the importation, sale, and custody of 
arms, ammunition, and explosives. It is also empowered to arrest 
offenders for infractions of local laws, not only of the state, hut also 
of the territorial subdivisions and municipalities. It is charged with 
file protection of persons and property* the control of prisons, and 
flic issuance of travel permits and vehicular licenses. The constab- 
ulary provides guards for voting places and electoral records, and ex- 
erts plenary control during natural disasters, such as floods and 
earthquakes. 

d. The civil duties of the constabulary include the distribution of 
funds for the payment of civil employees in outlying areas and the 
distribution of executive, legislative, and judicial notices. When re- 
quired, the constabulary operates the lighthouse and lifesaving serv- 
ice by means of a coast guard, Memliers of the constabulary may 
act as communal advisors to municipalities. The constabulary may 
he assigned the task of supervision of the construction of roads and 
bridges. Census compilation, supervision of local sanitation, and 
operation and control of telephone and telegraphic systems, including 
air and radio communication may also he included among the civil 
duties of the constabulary. Other civil duties are the supervision 
of weights and measures, the enforcement of harbor and docking 
regulations, compilation of reports on the use. of public lands, super- 
vision of the occupancy of public lands, and periodic reports of 
agricultural conditions. 

12 11. Size of force.- — In determining the strength of the constab- 
ulary force, it is necessary to consider carefully the domestic, situation 
in each territorial division of tins country concerned, particularly the 
situation in the principal cities and seaports, The strength of the 
constabulary detachment required for one, locality may lie entirely 
inadequate or. excessive in another locality. Factors that enter into 
the determination of the strength of the constabulary are the organic 
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strength of the military forces employed prior to the intervention, 
the organic- strength of the civil police forces in territorial divisions 
and municipalities, the normal domestic situation relative to law ob- 
servance and law enforcement in the territorial subdivisions, and the 
relative import ance of the larger cities withi n the state. The political, 
economic, and geographical importance of the various territorial sub- 
divisions should also be considered. The constabulary should (» 
large enough to suppress active rebellion, as well as to repel outside 
aggression. The original estimate of the strength required is based 
upon the normal domestic situation in nil territorial subdivisions of 
the country concerned. Local conditions in a particular section may 
call for a material increase in the strength, that would be normally 
required for that section. Such conditions should be taken into con- 
sideration in order that the initial strengt h may lie adequate to meet, 
all .situations that may require the employment of the constabulary. 
Although the foregoing considerations may dictate, the- necessity for 
a larger force, restrictions on the strength of the constabulary may 
lie imposed by the, limited finances of the local government, as well 
as the financial requirement# of other governmental activities. 

12-12. Administrative organization. — The constabulary is organ- 
ized administratively in the. following manner: the headquarters, con- 
sisting of the commander and his staff; (lie, administrative, technical, 
and supply departments or groups; the operating forces, organized as 
administrative or tactical units and stationed in tactical localities or 
at posts and stations in conjunction with other governmental activi- 
ties. The geographical divisions of the state are normally the deter- 
mining factor in the formation of “groupments” or territorial 
commands. 

12-13. Supply and equipment, — a. Any estimate that is made to 
determine, the required strength of a constabulary must naturally 
include provisions for the supply and equipment for such troops. 
Among the, items of equipment are weapons and military uniforms 
or distinctive, dress for the troops and, in some cases, vehicular 
transportation. The confidence and loyalty of the. native troops 
is promoted by careful supervision of their material needs. More 
often than not, they will have been accustomed to meager salaries 
irregularly paid, scant .food: carelessly provided, as well as indifferent 
shelter, clothing, and equipment. When they are regularly paid in 
full on the date due, when fed adequately as provided by the allow- 
ance, and when good shelter, clothing, and equipment are provided, 
native troops will usually respond in the quality of service rendered. 
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In establishing and maintaining an organization of native troops, 
attempts should k- made to provide better clothing and shelter and 
particularly hotter food than native civilians of the same social 
class enjoy. This is decidedly an important morale factor. The 
equipment- of the constabulary is governed by the type of service 
required. Often different types of equipment are employed in vari- 
ous localities. 

b. In many countries, the distinctive uniform or dress of native 
troops prior to intervention bv United States forces is likely to 
be of a type more adapted to purely peaceful military display or 
ceremony than to combat. In some cases, the uniform is of a type 
that cannot be termed a “distinctive dress” within the meaning of 
the Rules of Land Warfare. There is a natural inclination on the 
part of United States forces when organizing a constabulary to out- 
fit the troops with a uniform similar to that of the United States 
forces, with slight modifieat ions in the distinctive ornaments, texture 
of clothing, and design. Any uniform adopted for the constabulary 
should Iks suitable for the combat and climatic conditions likely to 
be encountered. 

<j. The organic armed forces of the country may have been only 
indifferently armed. Such weapons as they have are likely to be 
in a poor condition, due to carelessness in upkeep. However, modern 
weapons are becoming more accessible to all countries, due to the 
lowered costs as a result of modern mass production. Such arms 
m art; in good condition are retained and reissued to the constabu- 
lary after the disarmament of government and insurgent forces. 
Plans for arming the constabulary should take into consideration all 
probable tasks that may be assigned, as well us the capabilities of 
the troops in the employment of the various types of weapons. It 
may be advisable to arm the constabulary with weapons of different 
types, make, and in different proportions from the organic armament 
of the United States forces. 

d. There are three methods for subsisting the constabulary. The 
first method is by the organization of general messes at those points 
where sufficient troops are quartered together to make the method 
feasible. The second method is to permit individuals to subsist 
themselves upon the payment of an adequate subsistence allow- 
ance in addition to their normal pay. The third method is the 
subsistence of personnel by contract with civilian contractors. The 
ration allowance should he announced in orders. The psychology 
of making the ration allowance, the same for general mess, subsistence 
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allowance, and contract mess is self-evident, since the troops will 
feel that under each system they are receiving the same treatment 
in, regard to their food. The organized mess is practicable only at 
those posts and stations having a sufficient number to make this 
method economical. Recruit depots, officers' schools, and commands 
of over 20 men are normally fed in general messes. How ever, even 
in commands of over 20 men, activities in the field may dictate that 
a subsistence allowance is more pract icable. In small detached posts 
of only a few men, it is usually more practicable to furnish food 
by contract messing, or to pay the troops a subsistence allowance. 
In outlying posts and stations, troops normally ration themselves 
on the cash allowance. As a general rule, a cash allowance should 
not lie granted if a general mess can be organized or if contract 
messing is practicable. When a cash allowance is paid, there is a 
tendency to squander the cash allowance and to contract indebted- 
ness for food, with no assurance that troops are subsisted on a 
well-balanced ration. When food is procured under contract, the 
contractor may he so interested in making a profit, that troops will 
not receive the proper amount, or quality of food. The commanding 
officers of detached posts should continually check on the quantity 
and quality of food served when troops are subsisted in a contract 
mess. In the conduct of a general mess, no attempt should be made 
to supply foreign f<x>c! products. The ration component should 
foe confined to local staples and garden products, since it is this type 
of food to which the troops are accustomed. 

e. Estimates should be. made covering the type and quantity of 
miscellaneous supplies required by the constabulary. Many ma- 
terials may be purchased locally. -To facilitate the acquisition of 
supplies not obtainable locally, they are normally procured from 
the continental United States. 

12-14. Records and reports. — a. The records and reports in gen- 
eral use by military organizations are used by the constabulary. 
In addition, periodic reports may be required covering local eco- 
nomic and political conditions, reports of arrests and disposition 
of such cases, reports of military activities of the various units, 
and such special reports as may be required by higher authority. 

b. Reports and records should always he in the language of the 
country concerned. It is unreasonable to require natives to learn 
the English language simply because that is the language of the 
United States forces. In the preparation of texts to be used in 
the training of troops and in the preparation of instructions for 
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handling of legal cases, the language (if the country concerned should 
always be employed. 

12-15. Finances.—!?. When planning the creation of a constabu- 
lary, the financial status of the country concerned is naturally a 
feature that will influence the strength of the constabulary as well 
as the acquisit ion of supplies for such a force. When tin* necessary 
funds have been estimated, it is imperative that such funds be 
allotted from the national treasury by presidential decree or by the 
legal sanction of the legislature of the country concerned, Funds 
are allotted from the revenues bv the military government in those 
cases where the constabulary is organized during the tenure of a 
military government. Appropriations for the establishment, and 
maintenance of the constabulary may be difficult to obtain, not only 
because administrative authority is required for such allotment, but 
also due to the fact that, in most instances, the country will have 
few funds available for such a purpose. The scarcity of funds is 
likely to be the consequence of unstable economic conditions due to 
widespread disorder, the. despoliation of the treasury by individuals 
or groups, and the lack of an efficient system for the collection 
and control of taxes and custom duties. 

b. Initially, a large part of the revenue, of the country concerned 
will necessarily be devoted to the financing of the constabulary. 
After (he initial allotment of funds has been authorized for the 
establishment of the constabulary, it is necessary to assure that the 
annual or other periodic allotments are continued, and that these 
allotments are. given the highest priority in the national budget. 
This is insisted upon at all times, and efforts to decrease or sub- 
ordinate this, allotment for the constabulary should be resisted 
energetically. 

c. The pay of officers and enlisted personnel forms a large part 
of the expenditures of the constabulary. Consideration should be 
given to the standards of living within the country in computing 
the rates of pay. The rates of pay should be such as to attract 
the best typo of natives to join the constabulary. By making the 
rates of pay attractive, natives of the highest type wilt be encouraged 
to make the constabulary a career. This feature is particularly 
desirable since it will tend to promote tranquility throughout the 
country after the withdrawal of the United States forces, if the 
majority of the officers and men have served in the constabulary 
for a number of years. 'Initially, all the officers of the constabulary 
are members of the United States forces. The rates of pay granted 
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them as officers of the constabulary are in addition to pay and 
allowances received from the 'United States Government, 

12-1(5. Recruiting. -a. Age and height limits are established for 

recruits. Physical requirements are decided upon for regular ere 
! dements, hut these may be relaxed somewhat in ease of emergency. 
If recruit depots are maintained, a definite period for recruit 
training is assigned. In some cases, it may Ire advisable to refuse 
enlistment of men from disturbed sections of the country. In many 
cases, the political affiliations of applicants must he considered. This 
matter may be adjusted satisfactorily by the enlistment of recruits of 
different political beliefs in pi m port inn to the voting strength of the 
principal political parties. In some cases, it may be deemed advis- 
able, to refuse enlistment to members of former military forces of the 
country. In some countries, the best method of obtaining recruits 
may be to enlist: troops from one locality to serve in that locality un- 
der their own noncommissioned officers after a period of training at 
a recruit depot. In accordance with the plan of organization of the 
constabulary into a chain of command through departmental control, 
it may be advisable to distribute the officers of the. constabulary to 
t heir respective posts and stations in order that the recruit ing of en- 
listed personnel may be accomplished under their direction and con- 
trol. The officers of the constabulary act as recruiting officers in 
addition to their other duties. To assist in recruiting, notices are 
published in the official gazette of the local government, advert ise- 
ments are inserted in local newspapers, and notices are furnished local 
civil officials for publication to the populace. Itinerant recruiting 
parties may be employed in thickly settled areas. Medical units are 
attached to garrisons in the more important towns and villages in 
order that applicants may receive prompt medical examination. In 
some cases, it may be necessary to ut ilize the services of contract phy- 
sicians for the initial examination of recruits, further examination to 
be conducted later by medical personnel of the constabulary. 

b. Before accepting applicants for service, the recruiting officer 
should assure himself of the proper qualifications of applicants. In 
addition to an oral examination, recommendations from reputable 
citizens of the home locality of the applicants are usually required. 
In many instances, the recommendations of local civil officials are 
invaluable in the selection of applicants. 

12-1 T. Housing and shelter.— When the organic armed forces of 
the country have been disbanded upon the formation of the constabu- 
lary, it will be- found that many public buildings are available to 
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house the constabulary. These public buildings will consist of bar- 
racks, offices, forts, prisons, camps, police stations and, in some cases, 
naval craft. Public buildings are within the eminent domain of the 
local government and as such can be lawfully employed by proper 
authority to house and shelter the constabulary. When such housing 
does not exist, it may be necessary to rent suitable buildings or to 
erect permanent buildings. Prison labor may be used in such con- 
struction and every effort should be made to use construction mate- 
rials obtainable locally. Warehouses may have to be leased for the 
storage of supplies when such space is not available in old arsenals, 
forts, or former military warehouses. 

13-18. Military courts. — The system of military courts-martial set 
up by the constabulary must have the legal sanction of the local gov- 
ernment. Usually, tire constitution of any sovereign state will pro- 
vide for military tribunals. In such cases, it is necessary only to 
secure legislative approval for the system of courts martial applicable 
to the constabulary. A modification of the courts-martial system 
employed by the United States forces, adapted to local conditions and 
the basic laws of the country concerned, will usually be acceptable. 
The system of courts-martial set up within the constabulary does not 
usurp any of the judicial functions of the civil courts. Members of 
the constabulary, who commit civil offenses, should be brought before 
civil courts for trial and punishment. (See par. 12-27.) Trial by 
courts-martial is reserved for military and for criminal offenses, when 
civil jurisdiction is lacking in the latter case. 
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12-19. Recruits. — The methods adopted for the training of recruits 
are dependent upon the military situation at the time of enlistment. 
Normally, recruits are sent to a central recruit depot for a stated 
period of training. Several recruit depots may be conducted in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In some cases, recruits may be re- 
tained at the local station or military post, trained at that station, 
and later assigned to duty in that locality or sent to another military 
post that may have been unsuccessful in obtaining the required num- 
ber of recruits. The adoption of a single method may be practicable 
in some areas while in others a combination of training methods may 
be necessary in order to meet local conditions. Some troops are more 
effective when serving in their own community, while others will be 
found to operate more effectively in other localities due to changes 
in climate, environment, and food. In some situations, it is better 
to employ troops away from their home localities' to prevent the use 
of their authority improperly against personal enemies or for the 
benefit of friends. Recruiting officers should be supplied with uni- 
forms and equipment sufficient to outfit the number of recruits de- 
sired from the various sections of the country. The training of the 
recruit has two distinct objects in view, namely, training as a mem- 
ber of a military combat organization and training for police duties. 
The military instruction of a recruit covers the basic individual 
training of a soldier including target practice and drill. A recruit 
training textbook in the language of the country concerned will be 
found extremely useful. Instruction of the recruit in police duties 
includes instruction in the constitution of the country, civil and crim- 
inal laws, powers and limitations in making investigations and ar- 
rests, and the assistance the constabulary is to render local civil 
officials. A handbook in the language of the country concerned, cov- 
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ering these police duties will materially aid in presenting this in- 
struction and will also provide a useful guide to all members of the 
constabulary. For the larger cities, it may be advisable to train 
units for the primary duties of municipal police with only secondary 
instruction in military duties. The early training of competent 
police forces for the larger cities is one of the most effective methods 
to strengthen the local government and secure the good will of the 
better class of inhabitants. Medical enlisted personnel is obtained 
by enlistment of qualified individuals for duty with the medical 
service. 

12-20. Unit training. — Unit training is carried out by individual 
units of the constabulary as a part of their routine training in order 
to maintain their military and police efficiency. This training em- 
braces unit combat training, target practice, field firing, specialist 
training, instruction in law enforcement and, in some cases, instruc- 
tion in elementary academic subjects. Instruction schedules are so 
arranged that training does not interfere with the normal military 
and police duties of the unit. In preparation for special operations, 
units may be more effectively trained at a central point prior to 
engaging in such operations. 

12-21. Officers. — As soon as practicable after the formation of the 
constabulary, a school for the training of native candidates for com- 
mission should be organized. The staff of this school is composed 
of officers of the United States forces, who are specially qualified 
for this work. Rigid physical qualifications are adopted to cover 
the admittance of candidates. All candidates should have sufficient 
scholastic qualifications to insure their ability to absorb tbe military 
instruction. The period of instruction for such a school is 1 year. 
At the end of this period, the candidate is given a probationary 
commission that is confirmed after 1 year of service with the troops. 
This method of instruction provides a steady supply of native officers 
to replace the members of the United States forces. The gradual 
replacement of commissioned medical personnel of the United States 
forces is effected by commissioning native physicians as vacancies 
occur. This is usually commenced just prior to withdrawal of all 
United States forces. 

12-22. Field operations. — a. Each race of people has its peculiar 
characteristics and customs. These may be modified somewhat un- 
der influence, but cannot be entirely destroyed or supplanted. These 
characteristics and customs should always be recognized and con- 
sidered when dealing with persons of different races. 
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b. In the organization of the constabulary, consideration should 
be given the form of warfare to which the troops are. accustomed. 
No attempt should be made to impose entirely new forms of tactics 
unless a long period of training and indoctrination is available. In 
emergencies, or when only a limited time is available for training, 
it may be better to organize the troops according to native methods. 
Different types of organizations, equipment, and tactics will often 
be required in various localities. 

12-23. Troop leading. — a. Strict justice exerts a marked influence 
on the discipline of native troops. A few lessons suffice, as a rule, 
to impress upon them that orders are to be obeyed. When this idea 
has been implanted in their minds, they generally become amenable 
to discipline. 

b. During the earlier field operations of the constabulary, it is 
usually advisable to employ mixed units composed of members of the 
United States forces and the constabulary. Later, the United States 
forces are used only as a reserve available to support the constabulary 
in emergencies. The constabulary gradually assumes full responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order. In active operations, 
the officers of the constabulary should be models of leadership, in- 
spiration, and an example to their troops. Members of the United 
States forces serving with the constabulary must possess good judg- 
ment and extreme patience, coupled with tact, firmness, justice, and 
control. Firmness without adequate means of support may degen- 
erate into bluff. Tact alone may be interpreted as weakness. 
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12-24. Urban and rural agents.— Small detachments of varying 
size are stationed throughout the country in towns, cities, and vil- 
lages. Each detachment is assigned the task of restoring and main- 
taining law and order within a given area. To assist the detachments 
in the performance of their duties, urban and rural agents are em- 
ployed as part of the constabulary. These agents are selected from 
among the inhabitants of communities and outlying sections. Only 
men of high standing in the community are selected for this duty. 
These agents are, in reality, the rural police of the constabulary. 
They are appointed or commissioned by the constabulary and are 
paid as a separate budgetary unit of the constabulary. They are 
granted powers similar to those granted a sheriff in the continental 
United States. They are not given any distinctive uniform, but are 
provided with a badge of office, together with a special police permit 
to bear arms in the execution of their duties. These agents are under 
the direct command of the local constabulary commander. Em- 
ployment of such agents is invaluable, since they are thoroughly 
familiar with their section or community and know all the individ- 
uals residing in the vicinity, thus making the apprehension of any 
resident malefactor a comparatively easy task. They keep the local 
constabulary commander informed of the domestic situation within 
their respective sections, thereby forestalling any organized attempt 
at insurrection or rebellion against the local government. 

12-25. Special agents. — In addition to urban and rural agents, 
individuals may be armed and endowed with police powers. These 
special agents are employed by owners of large estates, plantations, 
mines, ranches, banks, and other large financial and commercial 
houses. They act as guards for the protection of life and property 
from marauders, bandits, and robbers. They are paid by the estate 
or firm employing them and are legally empowered by the constabu- 
lary to make arrests of trespassers as agents of that force. They 
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are. given a distinctive badge of office and are issued a special police 
permit to bear arms in the. performance of their duties. The appoint- 
ment of special agents should be made only after a, careful investiga- 
tion by the local constabulary commander. Under no circumstances, 
should the practice of appointing special agents lie permitted to grow 
to such an extent that any large land owner has a considerable num- 
ber of armed men in his employ and under his control. The hiring 
of additional special agents should be strenuously opposed when suffi- 
cient personnel of the constabulary is present in the vicinity to 
provide protection. 

12-26. Auxiliary units. — When an organized rebellion or insurrec- 
tion develops, or when banditry assumes such proportions that the 
local units of the. constabulary are unable to combat such domestic 
disorders successfully, volunteer units under the direction of the con- 
stabulary may be organized from the inhabitants to- assist in quelling 
such disorders. These auxiliary units are composed of inhabitants 
who are armed and rationed by the constabulary. Auxiliary units 
are temporarily armed forces, and are employed only for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. During their period of service, they arel gov- 
erned and controlled in the same manner as regular members of the 
constabulary. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY RELATIONSHIP 

Par. Page 

Relation to civil power 12-27 23 

Relation to United States forces 12-28 24 

1-2-27. Relation to civil power. — a. The constabulary represents 
the power of the executive branch of the government and its terri- 
torial subdivisions. Unlawful acts committed by members of the 
constabulary are usually found to be in contravention of the regula- 
tions of the. constabulary or the civil or criminal laws of the coun- 
try. In the former class are military misdemeanors and crimes that 
are within the jurisdiction of the military power; that is, the con- 
stabulary courts-martial system. In the latter class are those crimes 
and felonies that are set forth in the penal code of the country. 
Generally, any infraction of constabulary regulations by a member 
of the constabulary should be tried by the constabulary itself, either 
by the member’s immediate commanding officer or by court martial. 
Likewise, members of the constabulary charged with conspiracy 
against the local government should be tried by court martial and 
the punishment executed by the constabulary after confirmation of 
the sentence by the Chief Executive. Alleged civil offenses are first 
investigated by the constabulary. If an offense is found to be suffi- 
ciently proved by evidence as to its commission, the member should 
be discharged from the constabulary and delivered into the custody 
of the civil authorities for trial and punishment as a civilian. If, 
however, after investigation of the. offense by the constabulary, the 
evidence indicates that the member is guiltless, he should under no 
circumstances be delivered to the civil authorities for trial and 
punishment until such authorization has been (secured from the com- 
manding officer of the constabulary. 

b. It is to be expected that some animosity and jealousy will be 
prevalent during the establishment of the constabulary by officers 
of the United States forces. Attempts may be made to interfere, 
with or embarrass tire constabulary in its operations indirectly by 
civil-court actions and by noncooperation on the part of minor 
officials. Complaints against members of the constabulary should 
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be- thoroughly investigated. When warranted, a just trial should be 
immediately conducted, with prompt punishment of guilty individ- 
uals, thus indicating to the populace that the constabulary enforces 
the law among its own members and that they receive no preferential 
treatment not granted civil violators of the law. The chief of the 
constabulary is responsible directly to the Chief Executive of the 
country, who is the commander in chief of all the armed forces of 
the country. 

c. In their contacts with civil officials, members of the constabulary 
must be courteous, firm in the execution of their duties, and just 
in dealing with any and all classes of inhabitants, regardless of rank, 
title, creed, or social position. Tact is one of the most necessary 
attributes which may be possessed fay members of the constabulary. 
Fair and just operation of the constabulary must always be tempered 
with tact. Brutality in making investigations and arrests should 
be firmly and promptly suppressed. The inhabitants should be en- 
couraged to regard the constabulary as an honest, impartial, and just 
law enforcement agency, friendly toward the law-abiding population. 
In times of emergency during fires, floods, and earthquakes, the con- 
stabulary should be quick to render aid to the distressed. 

12-28. Relation to United States forces. — a. The line of demarca- 
tion between the execution of the military power of the United 
States forces and the constabulary should be definite. When it has 
attained full strength, the constabulary should have sole* responsi- 
bility for the preservation of law and order. Since the United 
States forces have set up this military instrumentality for the local 
state and endowed it. with a certain strength, the constabulary should 
have unhampered opportunity in its conduct of operations as the 
armed force of the country. Interference by United States forces 
not only seriously decreases the prestige of the constabulary, but also 
denies to the local state the ability to utilize freely the force that has 
been created to increase its power and prestige. The constabulary 
assumes its functions gradually, as it recruits to full strength, and 
takes over’ the police functions of the country under the guidance 
and observation of the United States forces. When the constabulary 
lias demonstrated its competence to perform its duties, the United 
States forces relinquish control and command, and are withdrawn 
and concentrated at central points where they are available to be 
employed as reinforcements in case of unexpected emergencies. 
During the organization of the constabulary, the assignment of de- 
tachments of the constabulary to operate with elements of United 
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States forces in joint action against hostile forces may be advisable. 
In this manner, the constabulary, as well as the native population, 
will feel that the local situation is being handled by their own gov- 
ernmental agency and not by a foreign power. Unlawful acts com- 
mitted by members of the constabulary or by civilians against the 
United States forces are legally under the jurisdiction of the United 
States forces and may be punishable by an exceptional military 
court martial. Whenever possible, every effort is made to have the 
offenders tried by the constabulary courts-martial system or by the 
local civil judicial agency in order that such unlawful acts may be 
punished by agencies of the country and not by agencies of the 
United States forces. 

b. When joint operations are conducted by United States forces 
and the constabulary, the principle of seniority according to rank of 
members of United States forces present should be retained. Thus, 
if the senior constabulary officer present, who is also an officer of 
the United States forces, is senior to the officer in command of the 
United States forces present, the senior constabulary officer assumes 
command of the joint forces. When the officer in command of the 
United States forces present is senior, he assumes command of both 
organizations. 

o 
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GENERAL 



Par. Page 



General 13-1 1 

Definitions _ 13-2 1 

Authority for exercise of military government— — 13-3 2 

Functions of military government in general 13-4 2 

By whom exercised 13-5 3 

How proclaimed 13~6 3 



13-1. Scope of chapter —a. The, features of the subject of military 
government herein discussed relate to the powers, duties, and needs of 
an officer detailed to command a force on a mission involving interven- 
tion into the affairs of a foreign country under conditions which are 
deemed to warrant the establishment of complete military control over 
the area occupied by the intervening force. While the form of mili- 
tary control known as military government is designed principally to 
meet the conditions arising during a state of war, it has been resorted 
to, by the United States in numerous instances, where the inhabitants 
of the country were not characterized as enemies and where war was 
neither declared nor contemplated. 

b. Military government being founded on the laws of war, many 
questions arise with regard to the method to be used in the application 
of these laws in situations requiring the establishment of such a gov- 
ernment where no state of war exists. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to outline the general principles involved in the exercise of authority 
and functions of military government and to indicate how those prin- 
ciples are applied in the various situations with which the marine or 
naval officer may be confronted. 

13-2. Definitions. — a. Military government . — Military government 
is the exercise, of military jurisdiction by a military commander, 
under the direction of the President, with the express or implied 
sanction of Congress, superseding as far as may he deemed expedient, 
the local law. This form of jurisdiction ordinarily exists only in 
time of war, and not only applies to the occupied territory of a, 
foreign enemy but likewise to the territory of the United States in 
cases of insurrection or rebellion of such magnitude that the rebels 
are treated as belligerents. 
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b. Martial law . — Martial law is that form of military rule called 
into action by Congress, or temporarily by the President when the 
action of Congress cannot be invited, in the case of justifying or 
excusing peril, in time of insurrection or invasion, or of civil or 
foreign war, within districts or localities whose, ordinary law no 
longer adequately secures public safety and private rights. 

c. Distinctions . — The most important distinction between military 
government and martial law is, that the former is a real government 
exercised for a more or less extended period by a military commander 
over the belligerents or other inhabitants of an enemy’s country in 
war, foreign or civil; martial law, on the other hand, is military 
authority called into action, when and to the extent that public danger 
requires it, in localities or districts of the home country which still 
maintain adhesion to the general government. The subjects of mili- 
tary government are the belligerents or other inhabitants of occupied 
territory, those of martial law are the inhabitants of our own terri- 
tory who, though perhaps disaffected or in sympathy with a public 
enemy, are not themselves belligerents or enemies. The occasion 
for military government is usually war ; that for martial law is simply 
public exigency which, though more commonly growing out of pend- 
ing war, may nevertheless be invoked in time of peace in great 
calamities such as earthquakes and mob uprisings at home. 

13-3. Authority for exercise of military government. — Military 
government usually applies to territory over which the Constitution 
and laws of the United States have no operation. Its exercise is 
sanctioned because the powers of sovereignty have passed into the 
hands of the commander of the occupying forces and the local au- 
thority is unable to maintain order and protect life and property 
in the immediate theater of military operations. The duty of such 
protection passes to the occupying forces, they having deprived the 
people of the protection which the former government afforded. It 
is decidedly to the military advantage of the occupying forces to 
establish a strong and just government, such as will preserve order 
and, as far as possible, pacify the inhabitants. 

13~4. Functions of military government in general. — As to its 
function, military government founded on actual occupation is an 
exercise of sovereignty, and as such dominates the country which is 
its theater in all branches of administration whether administered 
by officers of the occupying forces or by civilians left in office. It 
is the government of and for all the inhabitants, native or foreign, 
wholly superseding the local law and civil authority except insofar 
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as the same may be permitted to exist. Civil functionaries who are 
retained will be protected in the performance of their duties. The 
local laws and ordinances may be left in force, and in general should 
be subject, however, to their being in whole or in part suspended and 
others substituted in their stead, in the discretion of the governing 
authority. 

13-5. By whom exercised. — Military government may be said to 
be exercised by the military commander, under the direction of the 
President, with the express or implied sanction of Congress. The 
President, cannot, of course, personally administer all the details, so 
he is regarded as having delegated to the commander of the occupy- 
ing forces the requisite authority. Such commander may legally 
do whatever the President might do if he were personally present. 
It follows that the commander of the occupying force is the repre- 
sentative of his country and should be guided in his actions by its 
foreign policy, the sense of justice inherent in its people, and the 
principles of justice as recognized by civilized nations. A single 
misuse of power, even in a matter that seems of little importance, 
may injure his country and its citizens. Foreign, official, commercial, 
and social relations depend in a great measure upon the friendliness 
of other countries and their people. Acts of injustice by a force 
commander jeopardize this friendliness, especially in neighboring 
countries, or in those whose people have racial or other ties in com- 
mon with the people of the occupied country. 

13-6. How proclaimed. — In a strict legal sense no proclamation of 
military occupation is necessary. Military government proclaims 
itself; a formal proclamation, although not required, >s invariably 
issued and is essential in a practical way as announcing to the peo- 
ple that military government has been established and advising them 
in general as to the conduct that is expected of them. It should 
be remembered that the inhabitants do not owe the military govern- 
ment allegiance; but they do owe it obedience. A sample form for 
a proclamation may be found in the current issue of Naval Courts 
and Boards. 
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ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY 

GOVERNMENT 



Par. Page 

Importance of organization 13-7 5 

Plans : 13-8 5 

The proclamation _ 1 3-9 8 

Supplemental regulations 13-10 9 

Digest of information 13-11 ll 

Attitude toward local officials and inhabitants 13-12 13 

Law enforcement agencies and public services 13-13 14 

Exceptional military courts 13-14 15 

Control of civil and military administration 13-15 15 

Public utilities 13-16 16 

Trade relationship 13-17 17 

Mines and quarries 13-18 17 

Public revenues 13-19 17 

Requisitions and contributions 13-20 17 

Public and private property 13-21 18 

Employment of inhabitants . 1 3-22 1 8 

Police and elections 13-23 19 



1:1-7. Importance of organization. — The efficient administration 
of a military government requires that the officers chosen for the 
administration of various departments should be particularly qualified 
for such office. 

13-8. Plans. — a. Whenever it becomes known or can be foreseen 
that territory is to be occupied, the commander of the military forces 
that are to occupy it will no doubt be called upon to formulate before- 
hand his plans for administering the military government. These 
detailed plans are prepared by him under the policies prescribed by 
higher authority pursuant to such general plans or policies as may 
previously have been prepared, announced, or approved by the Navy 
Department. They will always depend upon the military situation, 
and will be influenced by the political, economic, and psychological 
factors which may prevail in the area to be governed. 

b. The actual preparation of the main plan or plans is primarily 
a function of that section of the commander’s staff which will later 
take part in the administration of the military government. The com- 
mander of the occupying forces should ordinarily organize a separate 
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and additional staff for the administration of civil affairs. However, 
the plan as determined upon by the commander of the occupying force 
requires coordinated study and assistance of the several staff officers. 
F-l provides the data as to personnel ; F-2 the data as to the situation 
in the territory to be occupied; and F~3 the data for coordination 
between the tactical plan and the military government plan. 

c. Too much emphasis cannot be placed oh the necessity for having 
the military government under a separate staff section, thus avoid- 
ing the interference with the military functions of the usual staff 
sections, and yet coordinating the whole under the supervision of the 
force commander. The chief of this separate staff is designated as 
Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs. An outline of the organization of 
this staff showing the various subdivisions, along with the duties 
assigned to each is set forth in the following outline which is in- 
tended as a guide only, there being no hard and fast rule prescribed 
for organizing this staff : 



The military governor and civil affairs staff 



Rank 



Title 



Outline of duties 



Major general 



Colonel 



Commander (CKC), 
U, S. Navy or lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. 
Marine Corps. 



Lieutenant Colonel 
(PM or QM>. 



Commander (M. C.), 
United States Navy. 
Major. 



Major. 



Colonel or Lieutenant 
Colonel. 



Military governor. 



Officer in charge of civil 
affairs. 



Officer in charge of public 
works and utilities. 



Officer in charge of fiscal 
affairs. 



Officer in charge of sanita- 
tion and public health. 

Officer In charge of schools 
and charitable institu- 
tions. 

Officer in charge of the 
legal department. 



Officer in charge of the 
constabulary. 



Acts under the authority and by the direction of the 
President of the United States. Exercises military 
1 aw applicable to the occupation . Issues prod ama- 
tions and supplemental regulations. Assumes the 
duties of the President and Congress of the occupied 
territory. Continues in effect the laws not con- 
flict mg with the objects of, or regulations issued by, 
the occupation. Supervises and controls officials. 
Supervises the collection of revenue and controls its 
expenditure. Establishes military tribunals. Re- 
spects personal and property rights. 

Acts as officer in charge of civil affairs. Promulgates 
the orders of the Military Governor and supervises 
their execution. Assumes the duties of the Secre- 
tary of State (Foreign Relations). 

Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
Public Works. Conducts the public business of 
this department in accordance with the laws and 
Constitution of the occupied territory. Supervises 

f mblic works of all kinds, public utilities, public 
mildfng, mining, agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. 
Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
the Treasury and Public Credit. Conducts the 
public business of this department in accordance 
with the laws and Constitution of the occupied 
territory. Has general supervision of public finances, 
taxes, excises, banking, postal service, state insur- 
ance, foreign commerce, and customs service. 

As indicated by name. Includes quarantine service. 

Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
Education* as indicated by name. Includes re- 
ligious societies and activities. 

Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
Justice, supervises courts, prisons, provost courts, 
and military commissions. Gives legal advice and 
opinions. 

Assumes the duties pertaining to low enforcement 
through a native force organized as a constabulary. 
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The Department of War and Navy will he abolished during the 
occupation. 

d. The plan of the commander for the administration of the mili- 
tary government should give expression to his decisions and instruc- 
tions on the following points : 

(1) The distribution and territorial assignment of his military 
forces in the occupied territory. 

(2) The immediate changes, if any, to be made in the local govern- 
mental system. 

(3) The extent to which the more important local civil officials 
are to be displaced and officers appointed to fill their places. 

(4) The relationship which is to exist between the civil and mili- 
tary administrations, especially the extent to which tactical subdi- 
visions are to be used as units of control of the civil administration. 

e. The following form illustrates a guide which might be utilized 
by the commander of the forces in drawing up the general instruc- 
tions set forth above. Annexes to this plan will be prepared showing 
the proclamation to be issued, the supplemental regulations to be pub- 
lished at the beginning, and proposed staff organization for admin- 
istering the military government. 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT PLAN 

Distribution and territorial assignment of the occupying forces: 

General distribution. 

(1) Number of areas into which the occupied territory is to be 
divided for administrative purposes. 

(2) General policy of the commander in respect to the distribution 
and administration of the military government. 

Territorial assignment of units. 



Unit 


Headquarters 


Area 


List last groups 


Designate city-*. 


Give political area to be occupied by the task group noting 
any extraordinary mission. 



Note. — Within their respective areas, commanders will assign districts and subdistricts conforming to 
political subdivisions when practicable. 



Immediate changes to be made in the governmental system: 

(1) Powers to be exercised by the Military Governor in his ad- 
ministration of the occupied territory, 

(2) Immediate changes to be made in tile existing governmental 

system as a whole. 
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Extent to which more important. civil official* are to be displaced: 

(1) Status of Chief Executive and his cabinet under the military 
government. 

(2) Status of the Congress under the military government. 

(3) Status of the Governors and other civil officers of the several 
provinces. 

(!) Status of the customs and tax collectors. 

Relationship between the civil and military administrations: 

(1) Military commanders assigned to various areas — will they per- 
form civil administrative duties or act purely in an advisory 
capacity ? 

(2) Local laws and ordinances — will they be adopted, amended, 
or abrogated? 

(3) Internal judicial system — to what extent will it function? 

(4) Will a strict or liberal policy in relations with officials and 
inhabitants be pursued ? 

KM). The proclamation. — a. The proclamation of the commander 
to the inhabitants of the occupied territory should be prepared be- 
forehand, should above all be brief, and should cover the following 
points : 

(1) Announcement as to the exact territory occupied. 

(2) The extent to which the local laws and governmental system 
are to be continued in force, including a statement that the local 
criminal courts have no jurisdiction in cases of offenses committed 
by or against members of the occupying forces. 

(3) Warning that strict obedience of the orders of the commander 
of the occupying forces is to be expected of all, and that those who 
disobey such orders or regulations, or commit acts of hostility against 
the occupying forces, will be severely punished ; but. those who cheer- 
fully accept the new sovereignty and abide by its orders will be 
protected. 

(4) A statement that the occupying forces come not to make war 
upon the inhabitants but to help them reestablish themselves in 
the ways of peace and to enable them to resume their ordinary 
occupations. 

(5) In conclusion, the proclamation should make reference to 
supplemental regulations to lx*, issued containing more detailed 
instructions. 

b. The proclamation should be published in English and in the 
national language of the occupied territory. The conditions which 
might call for such proclamations are varied, and in each case the 
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particular cireumst auces must control. (For form for a proclamation 
see current, edition of Naval Courts and Boards.) 

13-10. Supplemental regulations . — <>. The military government, 
being supreme, can lawfully demand the absolute obedience of the 
inhabitants of the area over which it is exercised. There should, 
therefore, always be. prepared and ready for issue contemporaneously 
with the proclamation, or as soon thereafter as practicable, a supple- 
mentary order giving definite expression to regulations and detailed 
instructions on a variety of subjects in order that the inhabitants 
may be fully informed from the first as to the conduct that is expected 
of them. 

b. The drafting of these, regulations, usually at a headquarters far 
removed from the theater of operations, is by no means an easy task. 
If they are more harsh than is necessary for the preservation of order 
and the proper decorum and respect, the force commander and Iris 
government are bound to stand in disrepute before the civilized world. 

c. One of the principal aims should be to so administer the military 
government that upon conclusion of the occupation, the transition 
to the new state of affairs may be accomplished without radical change 
in the mode of life of the inhabitants or undue strain in the return 
to, or setting in motion of, the machinery of their own laws and insti- 
tutions. Yet, restrictions must be placed upon assemblages, notwith- 
standing that the people, looking to the future, will want to gather 
together and discuss platforms of political parties or campaigns for 
supremacy in their national affairs. Parades and gatherings in cele- 
bration of national holidays, and even religious processions on church 
holidays, may have to be restricted. The problem of reconciling 
these conflicting features is one of the most difficult and delicate with 
which the military government will have to deal. 

d. The principal restrictions included in the supplemental order re- 
late to unlawful assembly, circulation, identification, possession of 
arms and ammunition, policy as to manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, and offenses in general against the personnel, establish- 
ments, installations, and material of the forces of occupation. 

e. Consideration should be given to the following matters: 

(1) The force and effect of the instructions, rules, and regulations 
contained in the order. 

(2) The fact that existing civil laws shall remain in effect, and be 
enforced by the local officials except those laws of political nature, 
and except that the civil laws shall not apply to members of the oc- 
cupying force. 
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(3) A list of additional rules and regulations imposed by the mili- 
tary authority, and to be enforced by military tribunals, declaring it 
to be unlawful : 

To act as a spy or to supply information to the opposing forces. 

To cause damage to railway property ; war materials, and other public 
utility. 

To impair sources of water supply. 

To destroy, damage, or secrete any kinds of supplies or materials useful 
to the occupying forces. 

To aid prisoners to escape, or to willing assist the opposing forces. 

To harm or injure members of tile occupying forces. 

To attempt to influence members of the occupying forces to fail or be 
derelict in the performance of their duties. 

To damage or alter military signs or notices. 

To circulate propaganda against the interests of the occupying forces. 

To recruit troops, or to cause desertion by members of the occupying 
forces. 

To commit any act of war, treason, or to violate the laws of war. 

To utter seditious language. 

To spread alarmist reports. 

To overcharge for merchandise sold to members of the occupying forces. 
To interfere with troops in formation. 

To commit arson or to unlawfully convert property to the injury of the 
occupying forces. 

To circulate newspapers or publications of a seditious nature. 

To signal or communicate with the opposing forces by any means. 

To sketch or photograph places or materials used by the occupying forces. 
To escape or attempt escape from imprisonment 
To swear falsely. 

To forge, alter, or tamper with passes or other documents Issued by the 
occupying forces. 

To Interfere with or refuse to comply with requisitions. 

To perform any act In substantial obstruction to the military government 
To show disrespect to the flag or colors of the United States. 

To print, post, circulate, or publish anything antagonistic or detrimental 
to tile Military Government or the Forces of Occupation. (Publications 
may lie suspended or censored for cause.) 

To violate any proclamation or regulation issued by the occuxiying forces. 
To conspire, attempt to do so, or aid and abet anyone violating the fore- 
going regulations. 

/.It is important to have beforehand a thorough knowledge of the 
customs of the country to be occupied, for the enforcement of regu- 
lations which run counter to long-established customs is always ex- 
tremely difficult. It is not likely that much difficulty will be en- 
countered in the enforcement of purely military regulations, but 
where the customary daily life of the civilian population is circum- 
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scribed by many restrictions and inconveniences, the tendency is 
towards frequent or continual violations. Desirable as such restric- 
tions may seem from an idealistic standpoint, they will not be 
conducive to success unless they are so framed as to harmonize to 
the fullest possible extent with the psychology of the population 
which they are expected to govern. 

13-11. Digest of information.— In addition to the study of the 
theater of operations, the commander should be furnished with a 
digest, prepared by the Law Officer, utilizing all information at the 
disposition of the Second Section, and such other pertinent infor- 
mation which would be of value to the commander in administering 
the military government. A sample form for such a digest follows : 

DIGEST OF MILITARY, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND PSYCHOLOGIC 

INFORMATION 

1. Military .Situation (omitted). 

2. Political Situation. 

a. National government. 

(1) Executive power. 

(«) In whom vested. 

( (i) Method of accession. 

(c) Term of offlee. 

(4) Cabinet and advisers. 

(2) Legislative power. 

(«) Composition of legislative body. 

(6) How chosen. 

{(•,) Term of office. 

(4) Legislative procedure. 

(3) Judicial department, 

(«) Existing system. 

( b) Efficiency of existing courts, 
ft. Local government. 

(1) Description of political divisions of country. 

(2) Administration of political subdivisions. 

(3) Administration of municipalities, 

c. Political parties. 

(1) Principal parties. 

(2) Leaders. 

(3) Sphere of influence. 

(4) Political tenets. 

(5) Political background prior to establishment of military gov- 

ernment. 

d. Treaties and conventions. 

(11 Existing and pending. 

e. Franchise. 

(1) To whom granted, 

(2) How exercised, 

11 
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Economic Situation, 
a. Geography. 

(1) Av t »». 

(2) Climate and rainfall. 
h. Population. 

(1) Entire country. 

(2) Important cities and ports. 

(3) Distribution of population. 

(4) Percentage and distribution of foreigners. 

e. Production and industry. 

(1) Chief industries and resources. 

(2) Location. 

(3) Exports and imports. 

(4) Ships and shipping. 

(5) Mines and quarries. 

(t. Pittance. 

(1) Monetary system. 

(2) Financial condition of country. 

(3) Sources of revenue. 

( 4 ) Customs administration, 

e. Communications. 

(1) Railroads. 

(a) Extent and condition. 

(b) Ownership. 

(2) Roads and trails— extent and condition. 

(3) Waterways and harbors — extent and navigability. 

(4) Telephone, telegraph, radio and cables. 

(« ) Extent, equipment, and possibilities. 

(b) Ownership. 

(5) Air transportation. 

(a ) Extent, equipment. 

(b) Ownership. 

(6) Postal service. 

f. Public utilities. 

(1) Extent. 

(2) Control and supervision. 

g. Labor conditions. 

(1) Unemployment situation. 

(2) Wages, and hours. 

(3) Presence and effect of labor organizations. 

(4) Social conditions of laboring class, 

h. /Sanitation. 

4, I'hychoijOoic Situation. 

a. General racial characteristics. 

(1) Type: superstitious — vacillating — susceptible to propaganda' 

excitable. 

(2) Degree of corruption in politics. 

(3) Fighting ability. 

(4) Language and dialects. 
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4. Psychologic Situation — Continued. 

b. Education. 

(1) Percentage of illiteracy. 

( 2) Compulsory or voluntary. 

(3) Outline of school system. 

(4) Location of important universities. 

c. Religion. 

(1) Prevailing form. 

(21 Effect of religion on life of people. 

(3) Location of religious centers. 

d. Altitude toward other peoples. 

(1.) Foreigners in general. 

(2) Members of the occupation. 

13-12. Attitude toward local officials and inhabitants. — a. Con- 
sidering the data obtained with regard to the political situation, 
decision must be made as to immediate changes to be effected in the 
local government. Civil control must be subordinated to military 
control. All the functions of the government — executive, legislative, 
or administrative — whether of a general, provincial, or local char- 
acter, cease under military occupation, or continue only with the 
sanction, or if deemed necessary, the participation of the occupier. 

b. The functions of the collectors of customs at all important ports 
should be assumed, and officers of the naval service appointed to fill 
their places. No other civil officials should be displaced except as 
may be necessary by way of removal on account of incompetency or 
misconduct in office. The policy should be to retain the latter in 
their official positions and hold them responsible to the military 
officers in charge of the various areas within which their jurisdiction 
lies; the idea of this responsibility should be emphasized from the 
beginning of the occupation. 

c. The following general rules should guide the commander of the 
occupying force in his dealings with the local government machinery 
to the extent that the latter is functioning: 

(1) Acts of the legislature should not become effective until ap- 
proved by the military governor. 

(2) The acts of city and minor councils should likewise not be- 
come effective until approved by the military commanders having 
immediate jurisdiction of the political subdivisions concerned. 

(3) In general, a liberal policy should be preserved in all relations 
with the inhabitants and the greatest latitude permitted in public 
and pi’ivate affairs, consistent with the rights and security of the 
military forces and the termination of the occupation. 
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(4) More specifically, all local laws should be permitted to remain 
in full force and effect, except as specifically provided by the military 
governor. 

(5) All local civil officials, except those duly removed or suspended 
from office by the military governor or by the military commander 
having immediate jurisdiction over said officals, should be encouraged 
to remain at their posts and be protected in the performance of their 
official duties. They should be required to take an oath to faithfully 
perform their duties. This oath is not an oath of allegiance. 

(6) Vacancies among local civil officials by death, flight, or re- 
moval from office should be filled as follows : 

(а) Where the local law provides for their selection by the Presi- 
dent or by the head of a department, or for their popular election — 
by the. military governor. 

(б) Where the local law provides for their selection by a subor- 
dinate civil official or minor legislative body — by the military com- 
mander having immediate jurisdiction over the said official or 
legislative body. 

(7) An official of the hostile government, who has accepted service 
under the occupant should be permitted to resign and should not be 
punished for exercising such privilege. Such official should not be 
forced to exercise his functions against his will. 

(8) Any civil official found guilty of acts subversive of the occu- 
pying power should be subject to trial and punishment by military 
commission. 

13-13. Law enforcement agencies and public services.— The 

proclamation of the commander of the force announces the extent 
to which the local law and governmental system are to be continued. 
It should request the inhabitants to resume their usual occupations. 
Public services and utilities should continue or resume operations 
under the direction and control of military authorities. The admin- 
istration of justice should be given special attention. All courts, 
unless specifically excepted by the commander of the force, should 
be permitted to function and their decisions enforced except that: 

(1) No person in the service of the naval forces and subject to 
naval law will be subject to any process of the local courts. However, 
writs of subpoena may be served with permission from the local 
commanding officer. 

(2) Persons charged with violations of military orders, or with 
offenses against persons or property of members of the occupying 
forces, or against the laws of war are to be tried by military tribunal. 

14 
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(3) Persons employed by or in the service of the occupying forces 
should be subject exclusively to the military law and jurisdiction of 
such forces. 

13-14. Exceptional military courts. — Since a naval court martial 
is a court of limited jurisdiction restricted by law to the trial of 
officers and men of the naval service, it is apparent that, in order to 
exercise the power conferred upon the force commander when his 
duty is such as to place under him a wider jurisdiction in accordance 
with the principles of this chapter, it is necessary to employ tribunals 
other than those used in connection with the administration of naval 
law. Such tribunals have been referred to by the Navy Department 
as exceptional military courts, and include the military commission, 
the superior provost court, and the provost court. At such time as 
the proclamation and supplemental regulations are issued, an order 
establishing military tribunals and defining their jurisdiction and 
procedure should be published. For a discussion of these courts and 
their procedure, see Naval Courts and Boards. 

13-15. Control of civil and military administration. — a. The 
greatest efficiency of government will be acquired by centralization 
of policy and decentralization of execution. In order to accomplish 
this, it is necessary that the actual administration of the military 
government be decentralized by means of a special organization of 
military personnel. This special organization should he designed to 
facilitate the military supervision necessary within the territorial 
subdistricts into which the occupied area has been divided for the 
purpose of governmental control. 

h. In subdividing the area for the purpose of administering the 
military government, the preexisting political subdivisions, such as 
counties, townships, municipalities, etc., should be considered, and 
overlapping and mixture of these subdivisions should be avoided as 
far as possible. The subdivision should also be made so as to lend 
itself to geographic unity ; that is, no district or area, should be sep- 
arated from one of its parts by a. range of mountains ; each should 
have adequate means of communication and a fair shave thereof ; 
each should have a reasonable proportion of ports of entry and egress ; 
and, each should have a reasonable proportion of the population, 
industries, etc. The principal feature of the organization should be 
that each territorial district or subdistrict will be placed under the 
control of a tactical commander, and that each tactical commander 
charged with duties pertaining to the supervision of civil affairs will 
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have his staff increased by personnel to be organized as a staff section 
similar to that previously referred to. 

c. The principle of making the military commands coextensive with 
the political subdivisions of the occupied territory tends to subordinate 
tactical considerations to the necessities of civil administration. How- 
ever, the relationship between the civil and military administrations 
should be such that should it become necessary for the military forces 
to move on to a continuation or renewal of hostilities, the civil affairs 
section of the staff may, with a minimum of interference with the 
military administration, remain in the area and be capable of extend- 
ing its sphere of activity to include additional territory that may 
be occupied. So long as a tactical unit remains in a. particular sub- 
district, its commander will exercise the usual functions of command 
through the agencies normally at his disposal. He. will exercise his 
special functions relative to civil affairs through the staff which has 
been organized especially for that purpose. The Officer in Charge 
of Civil Affairs in each area or district, together with his staff, should 
be subject to supervision and coordination in technical and routine 
matters by the Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs next higher in 
the hierarchy of military government, but all orders involving 
announcements or changes in policy, or affecting personnel should 
come through the military commander in the usual way. 

13-16. Public utilities. — a. Municipal water works, light and 
power plants should be permitted to remain open and function as in 
normal times, but should be supervised by the officer on the civil 
affairs staff having jurisdiction over public works. Payments for 
public services should be made in the usual manner, while appeals in 
the matter of rates, wages, etc., should be referred to the military 
governor. Wilful damage to, or interference with, any public utility 
should be considered as an offense against the occupying force. Rail- 
ways, bus lines, and other public carriers needed for military purposes 
may be seized and operated by the public works officer of the military 
governor’s staff. This officer is also responsible for the upkeep of the 
highways. 

b. All telegraph and telephone lines, cable terminals, and radio 
stations, together with their equipment, may be taken over and con- 
ducted under the supervision of the force communication officer. He 
should prescribe which will be operated by: the occupying forces, 
which closed, and which will continue to be operated by civilian com- 
panies; and, in case of the latter, may requisition the services of the 
personnel, whether individually or as an organization, as may be 
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deemed advisable. The use by civilians of telegraph, telephone, and 
cable lines and of radio systems should be permitted only under regu- 
lations issued by the force commander. 

13-17. Trade relationship. — a. Ships and shipping should be 
treated according to the rules of war. The normal port service should 
be interfered with as little as possible. The port regulations in effect 
should so remain as long as they are consistent with the orders issued 
by the military governor. The occupying force may take over any 
ferry or water transportation regarded as necessary to supplement 
other transportation lines. 

b. The general policy of the military government should be to 
encourage, foster, and protect all citizens of the occupied territory 
in the energetic pursuit of legitimate interior and exterior trade rela- 
tionship. It should be unlawful for inhabitants of the occupied terri- 
tory to engage in any form of traffic with the enemies of the occupying 
forces, or to engage in commerce with foreign states in contraband 
articles of war, or to export money, gold, silver, jewelry, or other 
similar valuables for the time being. 

13-18. Mines and quarries. — Mines and quarries should be per- 
mitted to operate as in peace except that all explosives on hand should 
be reported to the local military representative. The manager of a 
mine or quarry should be held responsible and the explosives are used 
only for proper purposes. Where the stock is large, a guard there- 
for should be furnished by the local military commander. Requisi- 
tions of local military commanders should be given priority over all 
orders at mines and quarries. Quarries of road material in areas or 
districts may be exploited by the local military commander. 

13-19. Public revenues. — Generally, the policy of the military 
government should be to divert no public revenues from their normal 
uses except to defray the legitimate expenses of the military govern- 
ment. Taxes, excises, and custom dut ies collected at the current legal 
rate by agencies already operating, or otherwise provided for in 
orders issued by the military governor, should be turned over to the 
military government for accounting and disbursement according to 
law. Supplies for the forces of occupation, and the carriers of same 
while employed as such, should be exempt from taxes or other public 
revenue charges of any nature. 

13-20. Requisitions and contributions. — «. Requisitions for sup- 
plies required by the occupying forces should be issued under the 
supervision of the military commander. They should be made upon 
the officials of the locality rather than upon individuals; they must 
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lx? reasonable in proportion to t he resources of t he country so as to 
avoid unnecessary distress among' the inhabitants. They should be 
paid for in cash, if possible. Otherwise, receipts should be given. 

b. Contributions may lawfully be levied against the inhabitants by 
aut hority of the military governor or the commander of the occupying 
force (but not by a subordinate), for the following purposes: 

(1) To pay the cost of the military government during the occu- 
pation. 

(2) Compensation for the protection of life and property, and the 
preservation of order under difficult, circumstances. 

(3) As a fine imposed upon the community as a whole for acts 
injurious to the occupying force. 

<?. Contributions should be apportioned like taxes, and receipted for. 
One method of exacting contributions is to take over the customs 
houses, thus controlling the revenues from import receipts. 

18—21. Public and private property. — Public buildings and public 
property of the occupied country, except: charitable institutions and 
those devoted to religions, literary, educational, and sanitary purposes, 
may be seized and used by the forces in the manner of leaseholder. 
Title does not pass to the occupying sovereignty. Other buildings are 
not to he used except in case of emergency. Private property must 
be respected. 

18-22. Employment of inhabitants.-— a. Services of the inhabit- 
ants of occupied territory may be requisitioned for the needs of the 
occupying force. These will include the services of professional men 
and tradesmen, such as surgeons, carpenters, butchers, barbers, etc., 
employees of gas, electric light, and water works and other public 
utilities. The officials and employees of railways, canals, river or 
coastal steamship companies, telegraph, telephone, postal and similar 
services may lx; requisitioned to perform their duties so long as the 
duties do not directly concern operations of war against their own 
country, and thereby violate the Rides of Land Warfare as recognized 
by the United States. 

h. The prohibition against forcing the inhabitants to take part in 
operations of war against their own country precludes requisitioning 
their services upon works directly promoting the ends of the war, 
such ns the construction of forts, fortifications, and entrenchments; 
but there is no objection to their being employed on such work vol- 
untarily for pay, except the military reason of preventing information 
concerning such work from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
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13-23. Police and elections. — The civil police force may be con- 
tinued in operation in conjunction with the military forces and the 
members thereof may be required to shoulder the burden of enforcing 
certain additional police regulations imposed by the various military 
commanders. Elections may be suspended or held at the discretion 
of the military governor; and he may regulate such elections to avoid 
fraud, disorder, and intimidation. 
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General considerations 13-24 21 

What laws apply 13-25 21 

13-24. General considerations. — The history of our Government 
indicates that we have occupied territory and established complete 
military control over such territory in time of peace as well as in time 
of war. If war has been declared, the establishment of a military 
government over the territory of the enemy occupied by our forces 
gives rise to very few questions. However, when military govern- 
ment is established over a foreign sovereign state or a portion thereof, 
without Congress declaring war, that is, when the native inhabitants 
of the country occupied are not considered enemies, it brings up the 
question of whether or not the laws of war can be legally applied. 
Such situations have presented themselves in the past and will proba- 
bly present themselves in the future. They arise from the policies 
of our Government which dictate what our attitude should be tow-arc! 
assisting our neighbors in maintaining peace and order and in pro- 
tecting the personal and property rights of our own and other foreign 
nationals. When we intervene in such cases, our action will always 
appear to many, especially those of the country concerned, as a quasi- 
hostile act and they will be ready to protest and criticize the conduct 
of the military government in all its functions. If, !is we are taught, 
a military governor, even in time of war, should be careful to make 
his government humane, liberal, and just, because of the undesira- 
bility of making a return to peace difficult, how much more this 
principle miist apply when there is no war. 

13-25. What laws apply. — If the commander of the force of occupa- 
tion establishes a military government and there is no war, what laws 
can he apply? He cannot apply the laws of our own country in the 
occupied territory and he cannot accept and enforce on the laws of 
the occupied territory. Our own constitution cannot be made to 
apply to a foreign territory, and the existing laws in the occupied 
territory manifestly will contain no provisions which will guarantee 
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the security of the forces of occupation, their installations and mate- 
rial. The fact remains that the commander must govern and he must 
utilize a military form of control. Therefore, he will be justified in 
adopting any reasonable measures necessary to carry out the task 
or mission that has been assigned him. Whether his government 
has declared Avar is no concern of his — that is a diplomatic and 
international move over which he has no control. The A-ery nature 
of his mission demands that he must have absolute poAver — War 
Power. However, as a matter of policy, the more rigorous war powers 
should not be enforced. Contributions, requisitions, treatment of war 
traitors, spies, etc., should not be more rigorous than absolute neces- 
sity demands for self-protection. The commander’s policy should be 
lo enforce the laws of war but only to such extent as is absolutely 
necessary to accomplish his task. 

o 
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14-1. Introduction. — a. The Government of the United States has 
supervised the presidential or congressional elections of neighboring 
republics on 12 different occasions. By accepting the responsibility 
for such supervision, the Government of the United States has settled 
serious political disturbances and assisted in the reestablishment of 
law and order. Sanguinary revolutions were stopped and countries 
rescued from a state of civil war. Assistance rendered by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was, in most cases, the direct result of 
requests of the conflicting political elements. In some instances, the 
aid was given in order to preserve peace and to settle controversies 
in accordance with existing treaties. 

b. The supervision of an election is perhaps the most effective 
peaceful means of exerting an impartial influence upon the turbu- 
lent affairs of sovereign states. Such supervision frequently plays 
a prominent role in the diplomatic endeavors that are so closely 
associated with small war activities. Due to the peaceful features 
of electoral supervision, there will probably be more of this form 
of aid rendered neighboring republics in the future. Such action 
is in keeping with the popular revulsion against armed intervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries, and supports the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and majority rule. 

c. Whenever the Government of the United States assumes the 
responsibility of supervising the elections of another sovereign 
state, it compromises its foreign political prestige as effectively as 
by any other act of intervention or interposition. There is, perhaps, 
no other service which may be rendered a friendly state, the motive 
of which is more actively challenged or criticized, as an endeavor 
to control the internal affairs or the political destiny of that state. 
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The duty of electoral supervision is normally performed by military 
and naval personnel. In addition, the electoral supervision will 
often be conducted under the protection afforded by United States 
military or naval forces assigned for that specific duty. A knowledge 
of the subject of electoral supervision will be found useful to all 
personnel engaged in small wars operations. 

14-2. Request for supervision. — The supervision of elections 
within a sovereign State is normally undertaken only after a formal 
request for such supervision has been made to the President of the 
United States by the government of the foreign state, or by respon- 
sible factions within the foreign state, provided no de facto govern- 
ment exists. The formal request- is usually accompanied by 
statements from the principal officials of recognized political parties 
to the effect that they desire the electoral supervision, that they 
pledge their active aid and support in cooperation with the proposed 
electoral mission, and that they agree to exercise their influence over 
all their followers to the end that a peaceful election may be held. 

14-3. Definitions.— a. The group of individuals representing the 
Government of the United States that proceeds to the foreign country 
concerned to supervise a particular election in accordance with agree- 
ments between the Government of the United States and the foreign 

government is known as the Electoral Mission To 

(E. M.). It is normally composed of officers and enlisted personnel 
of the military and naval services of the United States, augmented 
by certain qualified civilian assistants. 

b. The committee that directs and controls the national electoral 
machinery and electoral procedure of the country concerned is known 
as the National Board of Elections (N. B. E. ) . It is governed by 
the existing electoral laws of the country concerned, and is normally 
composed of citizens of the country. During the supervision of a 
particular election by the Government of the United States, a member 
of the Electoral Mission serves as a member of the National Board of 
Elections in lieu of one of the members who is a citizen of the foreign 
country. In the past, it has been customary for the Chairman of the 
Electoral Mission to serve also as President of the National Board of 
Elections. 

c. The committee that directs and controls the electoral machinery 
and electoral procedure within a Department is known as a Depart- 
mental Board of Elections. A member of the Electoral Mission 
serves on this board in lieu of a citizen member. The Department 
is a political subdivision of the country analogous to a State in the 
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United States. These political subdivisions are sometimes known as 
Provinces. 

d. Depending upon the further political subdivision of the country 
concerned, minor boards of election are set up. Such boards may he 
known as Cantonal Boards of Elections, District Boards of Elec- 
tions, or Communal Boards of Elections. In each case, the political 
subdivisions of the country concerned will be the governing factor 
in the organization of such minor boards. Normally, a District (Ar- 
rondissement) is a political subdivision of a Department (Province) 
analagous to a County in the United States. A further political sub- 
division of the District (Arrondissement) is known as a Canton 
(Commune) and is analogous to a Ward or Township in the United 
States. 

14-4. Responsibilities of an electoral mission. — a. A “free and 
fair” election implies the unrestrained popular choice of the whole 
people expressed at the polls by all who are lawfully entitled to 
suffrage. There must be no restraint or reservation, either physical 
or mental, exerted upon any aspirant to office or upon any of his 
supporters, except those normal restrictions required for the preser- 
vation of law and order. The fear of restraint may be real and with 
sufficient reason, or it may be. imaginary and without cause. In 
either case, every effort must be made to remove the fear of restraint. 
It is only by a studied impartiality on the part of the Electoral 
Mission that charges of favoritism can be avoided. 

b. It is well to consider the internal conditions that make the 
electoral supervision necessary. The electoral laws, the economic 
conditions, and the educational problems of the country concerned 
will often be found to be factors. The Electoral Mission can actu- 
ally institute few permanent electoral reforms during the limited 
time that it is present in the country. It can, however, demonstrate 
a method of conducting elections that may serve as a model to the 
citizens for future elections. A free, fair, and impartial election 
cannot be held in a country torn by civil strife. Before such an 
election can be held, the individual must be made to feel safe in 
his everyday life. The presence of United States military and 
naval forces is often necessary to furnish that guarantee. 

c. The Electoral Mission can assume the responsibility for the, con- 
duct, of a “free and fair” election only within the definite limitations 
of the authority granted it and the facilities made available for 
carrying out its mission. There may be political and legal restric- 
tions over which the Electoral Mission lias no control. To guaran- 
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tee a “free and fair” election, the Electoral Mission should have the 
necessary authority over the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of the government, to make effective its legal decisions. It 
must also have the active cooperation, if not the actual control, of 
military and police forces Sufficient to enforce its rulings. 

14-5. Intimidation of voters. — The employment of military and 
police forces for the protection of voters will often he a vital factor 
in the conduct of a “free and fair” election. The selfish personal 
and political partisanship of individuals, groups, or political parties 
may induce them to use various and sundry methods, including force, 
in an attempt to influence the outcome of the election. Guerrilla 
elements may be encountered, whose announced purpose is the pre- 
vention of an impartial election. These guerrilla elements may be 
banded together on their own initiative for this announced purpose, 
or they may be in the hire of some political group or party. Mili- 
tary arid police forces! are employed to prevent violence to personnel 
conducting the elections at voting booths, to prevent the destruction 
or seizure of ballots and electoral records, and for general protection 
of the populace from guerrilla activities. Protection is furnished 
the inhabitants in towns, in cities, and along lines of communication 
in order that registrants and voters may not be prevented from 
registering or voting due to threats of bodily violence while pro- 
ceeding to and from registration and polling places. In some cases 
the homes of voters may be threatened, and the safety of their lives, 
families, and property may be endangered as a result of their an- 
nounced desire to exercise their right of suffrage. This is particu- 
larly, true in the case of members of campaigning (propaganda) 
parties normally employed in countries that do not enjoy good 
communication facilities. The foregoing measures of violence may 
be attempted by individuals, small groups, or large hands of guer- 
rillas. A large organized group may make raids into quiet sections 
of the country in order to frighten the peaceful inhabitants and 
disturb the peace to influence the elections in the locality, attack 
isolated posts, ambush patrols, and conduct other operations of such 
nature as to demand the employment of a comparatively large 
military force for protection of the inhabitants. 

14-6. Military and police measures. — a. It is essential that the 
Chairman of the Electoral Mission have military and police forces 
available in sufficient number to insure peace and order during the 
election campaign, the registration period, and the voting period. 
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Without such forces, it may be highly impracticable to assure the 
electorate of a free, fair, and impartial election. 

6. During the electoral period, United States naval and military 
forces already stationed in the country may be augmented tempo- 
rarily by troop detachments from the continental United States, by 
detachments from ships of the United Stales Fleet, or others armed 
forces of the United States. In order that such units may be readily 
available for recall or return to their normal stations for duty and 
to save time and transportation, it will usually be advisable to employ 
such temporarily at tached troops in or near the larger bases or along 
lines of communication (railroads, automobile roads, lake, and river 
boats). Veteran troops that are accustomed to the country and in- 
habitants are employed in the more exposed districts. Such assign- 
ment of troops will promote more efficient performance of duty. 

c. In some countries, there, may be a native constabulary or similar 
organization under the command of United States or native officers. 
Whenever practicable, the larger portion of the military and police 
duties required to guarantee an impartial election should be provided 
by the native military organization. This force should be employed 
to its maximum capacity before employ ing United States forces. The 
display of United States armed forces at or near the polling places is 
kept to a minimum in order to avoid the charge that the Government 
of the United States has influenced the election, or placed favored 
candidates in office by the employment of military forces. However, 
the safety of Electoral Mission personnel must be considered at all 
times. The use of the native military organization places the re- 
sponsibility for law and order where it properly belongs. It also 
tends to give the electorate the impression that the election is being 
conducted under the control of their own country. Care must be 
exercised to prevent the native military organization and individuals 
composing that organization from exhibiting any partiality. There 
cannot be a “free and fair” election if the use of the native constabu- 
lary degenerates into a partisan display of force. If the organization 
is not under the immediate command of United States officers, it 
becomes even more necessary to supervise its conduct during this 
period. 

d. Local police are generally political appointees and, as a rule, 
cannot be depended upon to support a “free and fair” election. 
Their local, political, and personal interests will often result in 
prejudices and injustices, which will compromise efforts for im- 
partial control. If they are not federalized, nonpartisan, and under 
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neutral superior authority, it is better to confine the duties of the 
local police agencies to their normal functions of preserving the 
peace in their localities, thus furnishing indirect support toward 
the conduct of a “free and fair” election. Their actions should he 
observed for any sign of partiality or improper activities that may 
tend to influence the outcome of the election. In some instances, 
it may be deemed advisable to suspend the civil police and similar 
organizations during the period of registration and election. This 
may be done bv decree or other legal means. Their duties are then 
temporarily assigned to the native military organization. Armed 
guards from the constabulary force may be stationed at polling places 
to assist the regular civil police force in the maintenance of order. 
When so employed, the members of the constabulary force- are given 
civil police power and may make arrests for ordinary civil offenses. 

e. It is sometimes desirable to station an armed member of the 
United States forces inside each polling place to protect the elec- 
toral personnel, to guard the electoral records and ballots, and to 
preserve order within the building, thus relieving the Chairman of 
the local Board of Elections (usually a member of the Electoral 
Mission) of those responsibilities. The latter can then devote his 
entire attention to his electoral duties. At times, it may be neces- 
sary to assign detachments of United States troopst to protect 
electoral personnel and records at polling places and while traveling 
between polling places and departmental capitals. 

/. During the electoral period, and particularly on registration 
days and the day of election, aviation is employed to patrol polling 
places in outlying sections. This action is particularly valuable in 
that it gives tangible evidence to the voters that they are receiving 
protection in the exercise of their civil rights. Airplane patrols 
also furnish an excellent means of communication with polling 
places. They are a constant threat to any organized attempt to 
foment disorder. 

14-7. Unethical practices. — a. In addition to the military or po- 
lice features which may materially influence the ability of the Elec- 
toral Mission to guarantee a “free and fair” election, there are other 
elements that may operate to prevent that desirable result. These ele- 
ments may properly be grouped under the heading of “political pres- 
sure” practices. Political pressure exerts a powerful influence in the 
conduct of elections since it reaches and touches every voter, whether 
he resides in the capital or a remote district of the interior. This 
political pressure consists of practices of long standing in some coun- 
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tries, is extremely difficult to uncover, and requires tactful and pains- 
taking effort to circumvent. 

b. The incumbent Chief Executive may find it politically expedient 
to declare martial law in sections of the country at the beginning of the 
election period, giving as a reason, the preservation of law and order. 
The action may have no relation to the military situation at the time, 
and may possibly be taken in spite of recommendation against it by 
tire military authorities concerned. As a consequence of such execu- 
tive decree, the duly elected civil officials are automatically ousted from 
office and replaced by presidential appointees. By carrying out the 
process to its logical conclusion down to and including game wardens 
scattered throughout the province or provinces, political henchmen, 
willing and anxious to use every kind of pressure on any voter who 
might be opposed to the national administration, are in a position to 
interfere radically with an impartial election. This is a most un- 
healthful condition under which to attempt to conduct a free and 
fair election. By appealing to the sense of fair play of the executive, 
and through other diplomatic endea vors, it may be possible to have the 
decree rescinded. Unless the civil officials that have been appointed 
by executive action are removed from office, however, the effect of hav- 
ing such individuals continue in authority is likely to be deleterious 
to the conduct of an impartial election in the sections affected. 

c. Public lands may be distributed to citizens with a tacit under- 
standing that they will vote for the candidates of the party controlling 
the distribution of the land, an act which is clearly contrary to the laws 
of the country. By this process, a political victory for the party dis- 
pensing the land is practically assured in a district whose inhabitants 
are known to be about equally divided between two political parties. 
Investigation and exposure of this practice, coupled with diplomatic 
efforts on the part of the Electoral Mission, will serve to put a stop to 
this activity, but it is likely to be too late to prevent full political profit 
from being derived. 

d. In some countries, it is an established custom during electoral 
periods to arrest numerous citizens of the party, not in power, for old 
offenses, for charges of minor infringement of law, for honest political 
activities, and even upon charges that have absolutely no foundation 
whatsoever. In accordance with the law of the country, such citizens 
are automatically disfranchised, due to their having been arrested 
within a given period prior to the date elections are to be held. This 
action gives the party in power a powerful weapon in influencing the 
result of election. It is also not uncommon for the Chief Executive to 
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(banish prominent political opponents from t he country, thereby ridding 
the party in power of some, of its intelligent opposition. Another 
pernicious custom is the employment of the “warrant for arrest” as a 
means of depriving citizens of their constitutional right of suffrage. 
By this means, citizens may be prevented from voting or holding office 
during tire time the charges are pending against them, even though no 
arrest may be made. Charges may cover real or imaginary offenses or 
crimes alleged to have been committed on a date many years before. 
Through dilatory procedure on the part of the civil courts, trial of 
such cases may be delayed beyond the registration period, thus effec- 
tively disfranchising the alleged offender. This method is employed 
principally against members of the party not in power, since it is a 
difficult matter to swear out a “warrant for arrest” against members of 
the party in power due to the partisanship of the civil officials charged 
with this duty. By exerting diplomatic pressure, it may be found 
practicable to have the national laws amended by the insertion of a 
statute of limitations providing that “warrants for arrest” for civil 
offenses expire automatically after 2 years and those for criminal 
offenses after a period of 5 years, provided the civil authorities have 
taken no steps to bring the case to trial before the expiration of such 
periods. 

e. Public utilities and other agencies owned or controlled by the 
government may be used in a discriminatory manner for the benefit 
of the party in power. Campaign (propaganda) parties, voters, 
workers, and others who may be of assistance to the party in power 
may be found to have free passage granted them on railroads, river 
and lake steamships, airplane lines and suburban street car lines owned 
or controlled by the government. The party in power may employ 
government trucks to carry voters to registration and voting places, 
denying such transportation to members of the party not in power. 
Provided the government owns or operates the telephone, telegraph, 
radio, or postal service, the party in power may be found to have full 
and free use of these public utilities, while the opponents of the party 
in power do not. Telegrams sent and paid for by the party not in 
power may be garbled eri route, and delayed in delivery. Wien de- 
livered, the message may be so changed from the original that it con- 
tains an entirely different meaning from that intended. Members of 
the party not in power may be, subjected to delays in telephone con- 
nections, in the transmission of telegraphic and radio messages, as 
well as delay in the delivery of personal mail. A tactful appeal to 
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tlie sense of fair play of (lie government officials concerned is generally 
productive in terminating such practices. 

/. Just prior to elections, public works projects may be undertaken 
in districts of doubtful political complexion or in those districts where 
the party not in power is known to have only a slight majority. 
Workers of the party in power may be imported into such districts to 
work on the projects in order that they may vote in that district, such 
workers normally being transported from districts where a majority 
for the party in power is definitely assured. Since the worker resides 
in the doubtful district at the time of registration and election, he is 
entitled to vote there, and thus may gain a clear majority for the 
party in power. This situation may be met by imposing a residential 
qualification for voters. For example, 6 months residence in a given 
district just prior to registration may be required as a qualification 
to vote in that, district. This qualification may be a part of the elec- 
toral law of the country, or may be imposed as an interpretation of the 
law by decision of (he National Board of Elections. 

g. In some countries, the government has a monopoly on the manu- 
facture and distribution of distilled liquors. This places a strong 
weapon in the hands of the party in power during the electoral period. 
The government party may dispense free liquor at political rallies in 
order to influence the opinion of (he voters. This practice may be 
continued through the registration and voting period. Adherents 
to the party' in power may give liquor to voters of the opposite party 
on election day, and then attempt to have them disqualified due to their 
intoxicated condition when they appear at the polls to vote. By re- 
stricting the distribution and sale of distilled liquor to normal 
amounts, this situation may be alleviated. Distilleries are padlocked, 
and an amount of liquor withdrawn for legitimate sale to authorized 
dealers. The amount withdrawn is equal to the average withdrawn 
over a reasonable period as shown by official records. To prevent the 
further use of intoxicants during this crucial period, stores and cafes 
dispensing them at retail are closed or prohibited from selling intoxi- 
cants on registration and election days. 
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14-8. Chairman, — The Chairman of the Electoral Mission is desig- 
nated by the President of the United States. Usually, he is a flag 
officer or general officer, and holds the title of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary during the period covered by his as- 
signment to the Electoral Mission, In order to carry out his duties 
in connection with the elections, he holds the appointive position of 
President of the National Board of Elections of the foreign country 
concerned. 

14^9. Electoral mission staff. — The Electoral Mission staff con- 
sists of such officers as are required to carry out the mission in a 
particular case. Although the size and requirements may vary to 
some extent, the following tabulation covers the usual staff 
requirements : 

Chairman. 

Vice Chairman. 

Executive Officer. 

Secretary of Electoral Mission. 

Secretary of National Board of Elections. 

Assistant Secretary of National Board of Elections. 

Inspector. 

Intelligence and Press Relations Officer. 

Assistant Intelligence and Press Relations Officer. 

Legal Advisor. 

Assistant Legal Advisor, 

Communications Officer. 

Disbursing and Supply Officer. 

Assistant Disbursing and Supply Officer. 

Medical Officer. 

Aides. 



2530 ( 30° — 40 3 
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14—10. Commissioned officers. — a. The officer personnel of the 
Electoral Mission should have rank commensurate with the impor- 
tance of their duties. Whenever practicable, officers who have had 
prior duty with electoral missions should he selected for the more 
important positions. A knowledge of the language of the country 
concerned is one of the most important qualifications. 

b. When United States forces are present in the country concerned 
for the purpose of restoring law and order, the officers assigned to 
duty with the Electoral Mission should not be taken from the United 
States forces unless suitable replacements are immediately available. 
In normal small w ars situations, a proportionately large number of 
officers are required, and the United States forces present cannot be 
expected to have extra officers available. In general, the qualifica- 
tions for officers assigned the Electoral Mission are identical with the 
qualifications required in the case of officers serving with the United 
States forces. The selection of a few of the latter officers for duty 
with the Electoral Mission may be practicable. The replacement of 
a large number of the officers serving with the United States forces 
by officers who are unacquainted with the local situation appears to 
be inadvisable during this critical period. 

14-11. Enlisted personnel. — a. The most important qualification 
of enlisted personnel selected for duty with an Electoral Mission is 
fitness for independent duty requiring a large measure of responsi- 
bility. They should be able to speak, read, and write the language 
of the country concerned. Men selected should have a scholastic 
background of at least 2 years of high school, and preferably should 
be high school graduates. A clear record is an important qualifica- 
tion together with a reputation for tact, good judgment, and patience. 
For duty in remote areas, in districts known for their unhealthful 
living conditions, and in sections of the country where it, is known 
guerilla bands operate, it is a decided advantage to assign men who 
have previously served in those areas to electoral duty with the 
boards of minor political subdivisions. Their prior experience with 
the military and police situation, in combating unhealthful condi- 
tions, and in the procurement of food and shelter, will enable them 
to assume their electoral duties with less difficulty than men who are 
unaccustomed to their surroundings. 

&. In the event that United States forces have been in the country 
concerned for some length of time to preserve law and order, the ma- 
jority of the enlisted personnel for electoral duty should be taken 
from among those forces. Since the employment of a number of men 
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on electoral duty -will tend to reduce the activities of the forces en- 
gaged in purely military pursuits, it is obvious that they must be 
replaced by an equal number of troops from the continental United 
States or other source. Inasmuch as the electoral period is one which 
requires a maximum effort in maintaining law and order, it may be 
neccessary to increase the military forces during the electoral period. 

14-12. Civilian personnel. — A. number of United States civilians 
should be included in the personnel of the Electoral Mission. This is 
done to reduce the likelihood of the charge that the elections are being 
controlled by the military, a charge to which an enterprise of this 
nature is peculiarly susceptible. Since employment of any consider- 
able number of qualified civilians will generally be impracticable due 
to the expense involved, it will be possible to employ only a small 
number of expert legal advisors and technical men, particularly in- 
dividuals who have made the study of elections and government their 
life work. 

14-13. Instruction of personnel. — As stated in paragraph 14-11 a, 
one of the most important qualifications of enlisted personnel selected 
for electoral duty is a knowledge of the language of the country con- 
cerned. In order to improve that knowledge, a language course is 
included in the instruction received prior to taking over their electoral 
duties. The language course is confined to the essentials of the 
language, with particular emphasis placed upon vocabulary adapted 
to the particular requirements of electoral duty. In addition, they 
receive instruction in the electoral law and procedure. The electoral 
law is studied by sections. Each section is discussed in connection 
with its historical background, its applications, and weaknesses that 
may have been disclosed in prior elections. The course covered by 
such a school depends primarily upon the time available and the need 
for the instruction. One month’s instruction may be considered the 
minimum time required. A longer course of instruction will probably 
be found to be advantageous. 

14-14. Replacements. — The personnel of the Electoral Mission 
will have the same losses, due to sickness and other casualties, as 
other United States forces serving in the same country. For the 
proper execution of electoral procedure, certain positions of the 
various electoral boards are filled by members of the Electoral Mis- 
sion. In order that their work may continue, trained replacements 
must be available in sufficient number to take care of the estimated 
number of losses due to sickness and other casualties. Losses among 
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United States forces who are already in the country may. be used 
as a basis for computing the radio of replacements required. 

14-15. Pay and allowances.— a. The government of the country 
in which the elections are being conducted normally should provide 
a monthly money allowance for officer's of the United States forces 
performing duty with the Electoral Mission. This allowance is to 
cover extra expenses incurred in the performance of electoral duties. 

5. When performing electoral duty in cities and towns garrisoned 
by United States forces, enlisted personnel of the Electoral Mission 
may be subsisted with those forces. If this is impracticable, they 
should be furnished a per diem cash allowance for subsistence and 
lodging. This allowance should be ample to provide them with 
suitable subsistence and lodging, and should be uniform for all enlisted 
personnel serving on electoral duty throughout the country. 
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14-1 G. Chairman. — a. After his designation by the President of 
the United States, the Chairman of the Electoral Mission visits the 
State Department in Washington, D. C., and acquaints himself with 
the history and the existing status of the situation in the foreign 
country concerned. He is also informed of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States relative to the responsibility of the 
Electoral Mission, and the doctrine and procedure to be followed. 
He receives definite assurances from the State Department defining 
his authority, particularly in relation to other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States who may be 
present in the foreign country. 

1 ). The Chairman then visits the foreign country, accompanied by 
such expert advisors as may be deemed appropriate, in order to 
make a personal survey of the situation including the legal, personnel, 
financial, and material requirements of the Electoral Mission. He 
assures himself that all necessary preparations are made, by personal 
contact with the appropriate authorities. The preparation and 
adoption of an electoral law to meet the requirements may be in- 
volved. It will probably be necessary to secure agreements establish- 
ing the legal status of the United States electoral personnel and the 
obligations of the foreign government concerned in relation thereto, 
particularly those obligations having to do with salaries, allowances, 
expenses, shelter, supplies, and the right of “free entry.” 
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c. The Chairman issues instructions to United States naval, mili- 
tary, and civil authorities in the country concerned, directing their 
full cooperation in the successful accomplishment of his mission. 
Such instructions may involve questions having to do with reassign- 
ment of personnel, shelter, rationing, transportation, protection, dis- 
ciplinary procedure, and replacements. Plans are prepared for 
instituting necessary military and police protection to maintain 
order during the registration and electoral period. If available, the 
native constabulary or similar organization is generally charged with 
the principal effort with relation to military and police problems 
arising during the electoral period. This force may fail to cooperate 
fully with the Electoral Mission and may even attempt to defeat the 
purpose of the Electoral Mission, of left under the command or con- 
trol of an officer of the country concerned. For its proper control, it 
is obvious that such military force should be placed under the au- 
thority, if not the actual control, of the Chairman of the Electoral 
Mission during the electoral period. The Chairman of the Electoral 
Mission need have no administrative authority over the United States 
forces in the country. He does, however, expect full support from 
such forces. The military protection required for the Electoral Mis- 
sion will include guards at polling places and in the towns where 
polling places are situated. It may be necessary to increase the 
number of combat patrols during the period, particularly in sensitive 
areas. Escorts may be required to convoy groups of citizens to and 
from places of registration and voting. A general redistribution of 
military forces may be required to support the Electoral Mission 
during the critical period. 

d. Upon his arrival in the country concerned, the Chairman of the 
Electoral Mission should have absolute local United States authority 
on all questions pertaining to the election. He communicates with 
the State Department, direct, concerning all electoral matters. The 
State Department representative regularly assigned to represent the 
Government of the United States in the foreign country concerned 
forwards reports or other correspondence concerning or affecting the 
election through the Chairman of the Electoral Mission. The ab- 
sence of a definite delineation of authority may lead to confusion and 
disagreement. 

e. Direct contact with the Chief Executive of the country places the 
Chairman of the Electoral Mission in a position to exert a favorable 
influence, most important in its effect, toward the successful accom- 
plishment of his mission. The political party in power may attempt 
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to adopt unethical measures that are tolerated by local civil law and 
accepted by customary usage. Such unethical measures may affect 
the conduct of a free, fair, and impartial election. Control over such 
matters generally rests with the Chief Executive of the country. 
Insofar as practicable, such unethical practices should be controlled 
by restrictive measures in the election laws themselves. An under- 
standing concerning these practices should be reached by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Chief Executive of the country 
concerned prior to the assumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the proper conduct of the elections. 
In the event problems arise that are beyond his control, the Chairman 
of the Electoral Mission communicates the circumstances to the State 
Department. When the counsel or instructions of the latter have 
been received, he visits the Chief Executive of the foreign country 
and, with bis cooperation, makes definite arrangements to remedy a 
situation which may become intolerable if permitted to continue. 
The Chairman makes an estimate of the funds that will be required 
to cover the expenses of the Electoral Mission, submits such estimate 
to the proper authority of the country concerned, and arranges for 
its appropriation. He arranges for the United States funds neces- 
sary for salaries, allowances, and travel expenses to and from the 
country concerned. 

/. The Chairman selects his staff and organizes the Electoral Mis- 
sion, Through his Vice Chairman, he arranges to have the staff 
undertake studies and the preparation of detailed plans. 

g. Prior to the departure of the other members of the Electoral 
Mission from the United States, the Chairman assists in drawing up 
a definite agreement between the two governments on the following 
matters : 

(1) The portion of the expenses of the Electoral Mission to be 
borne by the foreign government concerned, including the appropria- 
tion and the deposit of such funds to the credit of the Electoral 
Mission. 

(2) The strength of the constabulary or other military organiza- 
tion of the country concerned, and the police force estimated to be 
necessary to insure peace and order in the country during the elec- 
toral period, and during the 30 days immediately preceding that 
period. He receives definite assurances that the military and police 
forces will be maintained at the estimated required strength. 

(3) The laws and decrees of the government concerned that are 
considered necessary in order that the Electoral Mission may accom- 
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plish its task. Such laws and decrees should be passed and promul- 
gated prior to the assumption of its functions by the Electoral Mis- 
sion in order that the appearance of pressure on the part of the 
Electoral Mission may be avoided. 

h. The Chairman of the Electoral Mission should be installed ill a 
properly furnished residence by the foreign government concerned. 
He arranges for the government concerned to provide the Electoral 
Mission with sufficient office space where complete privacy is assured. 

i. After his appointment as President of the National Board of 
Elections, the Chairman of the Electoral Mission organizes that 
Board and trains the personnel necessary for its proper functioning. 
He calls meetings of the National Board of Elections to discuss the 
electoral law and its procedure, and to make such decisions as are 
required for the proper interpretation and execution of that law. In 
some instances, the candidates for office, their followers, and even the 
political parties themselves may require emphatic instruction to guide 
them in their conduct. Political parties and their leaders are re- 
quired to assume certain definite responsibilities, and are charged with 
maintaining discipline within their respective organizations. 

14 — 17. Vice chairman. — The Vice Chairman of the Electoral Mis- 
sion is the assistant to the Chairman of the Electoral Mission. He 
is also Vice President of the National Board of Elections. In gen- 
eral, his duties are comparable to those performed by a chief of staff. 
As Vice President of the National Board of Elections, he attends 
all meetings of that Board and is prepared to assume the office of 
the President in the event of the latter’s inability to serve. 

14-1 8 . Executive officer. — a. The duties of the Executive Officer 
include the administration, training, and supervision of United 
States electoral personnel in their activities of a nonpolitical nature. 
He controls the expenditure of United States funds, and arranges 
for the procurement of necessary United States supplies. He is the 
liaison officer between the Electoral Mission and United States forces. 
The activities of the Executive Officer are confined to Electoral Mis- 
sion duty only, as differentiated from duties pertaining to the 
National Board of Elections. This tends to keep the administration 
of the Electoral Mission and the training of its personnel separated 
from the electoral functions of the Electoral Mission. 

}). The Executive Officer may be assisted in the administration of 
the personnel of the Electoral Mission by the assignment of one or 
more officers as commanding officers of units of the electoral de- 
tachment. When the administration of their detachments does not 
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require their full time, and when there is a need for their services, 
the latter may be assigned duty as assistants to the staff officers of 
the Electoral Mission. 

14 — 19. Secretary. — a. The duties of the Secretary include the op- 
eration, direction, and supervision of the office personnel of the 
Electoral Mission. He records the assignments of personnel, in- 
cluding transfers and other items of importance. He is charged 
with the safeguarding and filing of all correspondence of the Elec- 
toral Mission. He keeps the daily history of the Mission. The 
Secretary arranges for the reception of officials and other visitors. 
The information and reception desks operate under his supervision. 
He supervises the. work of the nonclerical civilian employees of the 
Electoral Mission. He is not assigned the dual function as Secretary 
of the National Board of Elections. An additional officer is re- 
quired for that duty. 

b. The Chief Clerk operates under the. supervision of the Secre- 
tary. His duties include the management of the clerical force 
attached to the Executive Officer’s office, and the) proper handling of 
incoming and outgoing correspondence, files, and orders issued by 
the Executive Officer. He is charged with the duty of posting 
guards to safeguard the office and correspondence therein. The 
Electoral Mission bulletin board is under his direct supervision. 

11 — 20. Inspector. — The Inspector of the Electoral Mission should 
be thoroughly familiar with the electoral law and all interpretations, 
decisions, and instructions of the National Board of Elections. He 
should be qualified to conduct investigations and interviews in the 
language of the country. His duties include the investigation of 
complaints of a serious nature. He keeps the President of the 
National Board of Elections informed of the operations of the 
electoral law and procedure by observation of their operation 
throughout the country. He visits the various outlying departments, 
and studies conditions which may have a direct and important 
bearing on the elections. 

14-21. Intelligence and press relations officer.— a. The Intelli- 
gence and Press Relations Officer collects, evaluates, and distributes 
all intelligence information of interest to the Electoral Mission. He 
is in constant touch with the military, economic, social, and political 
situations and developments insofar as they may affect the elections. 
A periodic intelligence report, covering the political, economic, and 
military situation, is made regularly. The period covered may be 
biweekly or monthly. He prepares and submits to the Chairman 
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of the Electoral Mission, periodically or upon call, general estimates 
covering the military or political situation, and may be directed to 
prepare special studies of particular localities or activities. A per- 
sonnel file of all important characters in the country is kept up to 
date. This file has a complete history of each individual, including 
his military and political affiliations. The Intelligence and Press 
Relations Officer is the liaison officer of the Electoral Mission with 
intelligence sections of United States military forces, native military 
and police fozres, and with the local and foreign press. He prepares 
and releases information to the press. A clipping bureau is main- 
tained and brief resumes are prepared of all articles appearing in 
the press concerning the Electoral Mission or the National Board 
of Elections. The latter are prepared daily and submitted to the 
Chairman of the Electoral Mission. If deemed advisable, a resume 
of such information may be mimeographed and distributed to per- 
sonnel of the Electoral Mission. Prior to leaving the United States 
and after arrival in the country concerned, the Intelligence and 
Press Relations Officer collects books, texts, and articles of a non- 
fictional nature pertaining to the country or region concerned, and 
maintains such material for the use of the personnel of the Electoral 
Mission. Photographs are taken of various subjects having to do 
with the activities of the Electoral Mission and are later included 
in the final report made to the United States State Department. 

b. Assistants to the Intelligence and Press Relations Officer are 
assigned to relieve him of the details of compiling brief; of articles 
appearing in the press, and to assist in the preparation of press re- 
leases, These assistants also make special investigations and reports, 
and assist in the instruction of Electoral Mission personnel during 
the period immediately preceding the registration of voters. 

c. The office force will generally require a minimum of three pro- 
ficient stenographers and typists, at least one of whom should be 
thoroughly conversant with the language of the country concerned. 
It will often be convenient to employ one or more native interpreters 
to assist the Intelligence Officer. They should be men of education, 
good bearing, and neutrality in politics. If it is impossible to find 
nonpartisan interpreters, they should be selected equally from among 
partisans of both political parties. 

1A-22. Law officer. — a. The Law Officer furnishes information to 
the President of the National Board of Elections on legal matters 
relating to that Board. In the discharge of such duties, he takes 
into consideration the current electoral law, the constitution of the 
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country concerned, various local laws and decrees, and, as a matter 
of precedent, the rulings and decisions of former Electoral Missions 
and National Boards of Elections. When required, he renders 
opinions on complaints submitted to the National Board of Elections 
for a ruling. He prepares the initial draft of the electoral law, 
during the period of survey by the Chairman of the Electoral Mis- 
sion, provided such a document has not already been furnished 
through the United States State Department. Upon the completion 
of its duties by the Electoral Mission, the Law Officer prepares a 
report showing any weaknesses in the legal features of the electoral 
law or procedure that have been disclosed in the, election just com- 
pleted. This report is prepared in the form of proposals for laws, 
decrees, and instructions, and is delivered to officials of the country 
concerned as a suggestion for the improvement of the electoral law 
and procedure. 

7). The Law Officer may be assigned one or more assistants, in- 
cluding United States civilian experts in electoral law. Such cleri- 
cal assistance as may he necessary is provided. Two stenographers 
and typists may be considered the minimum requirement for this 
office. If practicable, they should have had prior experience in legal 
research and reports. 

14—23. Communications officer.— a. The Communications Officer 
prepares plans and recommendations for the maintenance of efficient 
communications for the Electoral Mission and National Board of 
Elections, by the utilization of existing means of communication, and 
through the supply of such additional channels as are necessary and 
practicable. Methods of communication will generally include tele- 
graph, radio, telephone, airplane panel and pick-up, and messenger. 
The Communications Officer is responsible for the coding, decoding, 
routing, and filing of dispatches. He maintains a record of com- 
munication facilities throughout the country. 

b. All the usual agencies of communication in the country should 
be available to the Electoral Mission and the National Board of Elec- 
tions. In addition, the communication facilities of United States 
military and naval forces may be placed at the disposal of the Elec- 
toral Mission, provided this can be done without interference with 
the normal communications of the latter. Such forces will often 
have only extremely limited facilities for communications, and these 
will be heavily burdened with necessary traffic. In order that these 
facilities may not be further burdened, the Electoral Mission should 
limit its requests for transmission of messages to cases of urgent 
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necessity, or after the failure or proved inadequacy of other means 
of communication. Communication with detachments at polling 
places may sometimes lie difficult and slow. It may be necessary to 
depend chiefly upon the airplane for communication with remote 
places lacking other communication facilities, and for communication 
with places with which other means of communication is unreliable. 
For short messages, advantage can he taken of planes that patrol 
remote registration and voting places. 

14-24. Disbursing and supply officer. — The Disbursing and Sup- 
ply Officer is responsible for the custody and expenditure of all funds 
of the country concerned, placed to the credit of the Electoral Mis- 
sion. He prepares estimates for funds required by the Electoral 
Mission, and presents them to the Chairman of the Electoral Mission 
for requisition on the foreign government concerned. He drafts all 
correspondence pertaining to funds of the Electoral Mission placed 
to its credit by the foreign government. When required, he submits 
vouchers and requisitions requiring expenditures to the Executive 
Officer for approval. He submits monthly itemized reports of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, together with the necessary vouchers, to the 
Minister of Finance of the. government concerned, via the Chairman 
of the Electoral Mission. The Disbursing and Supply Officer visits 
the Minister of Finance and secures his approval of the wording and 
arrangement of vouchers in order that the latter may conform to the 
current governmental practice, Electoral Mission funds are kept on 
deposit in an approved bank in the name of the Electoral Mission. 
The Disbursing and Supply Officer keeps the books, records, vouchers, 
and reports pertaining to such funds, according to approved methods. 
The transportation of personnel and freight by rail, airplane, motor, 
etc., and the coordination of the employment of such agencies is a 
function of the Disbursing and Supply Officer. Prior to the depar- 
ture of the Electoral Mission from the United States, the Disbursing 
and Supply Officer prepares a budget estimate of the elections in con- 
siderable detail. To this estimate should be added the item, “Unesti- 
mated, Underestimated, and Unforeseen Items.” Insofar as can be 
foreseen, the budget estimate should contain all contingent items, 
sucli as per diem allowances and rentals. Some items which are 
included in the budget estimate, may be found to be unnecessary later, 
hut are included as a precautionary measure to insure an adequacy of 
funds. It is far easier to reach an agreement upon a definite sum 
initially, even though this sum is somewhat large, than it is to pro- 
cure supplementary funds from time to time in order to make up for 
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a budget estimate that was originally inadequate. A favorable im- 
pression is created when unexpended credits are turned back to the 
credit of the country concerned by the Electoral Mission. The funds 
appropriated by the country concerned should be placed to the credit 
of the Electoral Mission for its use immediately upon arrival at the 
beginning of the electoral period, in order to provide funds for ex- 
penses, supplies, and rents, that will be needed immediately. Before 
his departure from the United States, the Disbursing and Supply 
Officer should be furnished a statement by the State Department 
indicating the exact United States funds and funds of the country 
concerned that will be available for the conduct of the elections. 

14-25. Medical officer. — The Medical Officer is charged with caring 
for the health of the personnel of the Electoral Mission. He instructs 
such personnel in hygiene, sanitation, and related subjects that are 
peculiar to the country concerned. When the bulk of the personnel 
of the, Electoral Mission is distributed in outlying regions, the Medical 
Officer makes inspection trips to the various departments to investigate 
living conditions, health, hygiene, and sanitation. 

14-26. Aides.— Aides are assigned to the Chairman of the Elec- 
toral Mission to perform such duties of an official, or personal nature 
as the Chairman may direct. It may be found practicable to assign 
one aide additional duty as morale, officer. As such, he is responsible 
for the recreational activities and equipment of the Electoral Mission 
personnel. 

14-27. Departmental board personnel. — a, The Chairmen of De- 
partmental Boards are commissioned officers of the United States 
forces. They are directly responsible to the President of the National 
Board of Elections for the proper conduct and operation of the 
electoral procedure within their respective departments. The neces- 
sary facilities to carry out these duties are placed at their disposal. 
They are inducted into office by the National Board of Elections, and 
proceed to their respective departments about 6 or 8 weeks prior to tlxe 
first day designated for registration. Additional commissioned of- 
ficers are designated as Vice Chairmen of Departmental Boards and 
serve as assistants to the Departmental Chairmen. Upon arrival at 
the capital of his department, the Chairman makes contact with the 
local civilian officials, and organizes the Departmental Board of Elec- 
tions. He surveys the departmental political organization and studies 
any changes recommended by the political members of his board. 
Armed with this information, lie makes a personal reconnaissance of 
his department to establish contacts in the various cantons (districts) 
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and to determine if any rearrangement of proposed polling places is 
advisable. He surveys the political and military situation throughout 
his department, ascertains the housing and rationing facilities avail- 
able to the Electoral Mission personnel, and determines the number 
of guards necessary for their protection and for the maintenance of 
order at the polling places. The Chairman then returns to the 
capital of the country concerned, where he makes a detailed report 
to the President of the National Board of Elections. Included in 
this report are recommendations made as a result of a survey of the 
department. 

b. The Departmental Board of Elections is organized in a manner 
similar to the National Board of Elections. The Board consists of 
the Chairman, who is a commissioned officer of the United States 
forces, and two political members, one representing each of the two 
political parties. The political members are appointed by the Na- 
tional Board of Elections after nomination by the representatives of 
their respective political parties, who are members of the National 
Board of Elections. Provision is made for the appointment of sub- 
stitutes to act in case of incapacity of regular political members. 

c. The Chairman in each department is authorized to appoint a 
secretary for the Departmental Board of Elections. It may be ad- 
visable to restrict such appointments to commissioned officers of the 
United States forces. The Secretary may be a United States civilian 
or a civilian of the country concerned. He takes no part in the de- 
liberations or decisions of the Board. 

d. The Departmental Board of Elections has general supervision of 
the election in its own department, and deals directly with Cantonal 
(District) Boards of Election. The Departmental Chairman is 
frequently called upon to reconcile the opposing views of the political 
members of the Board. Every attempt is made to dispose of com- 
plaints, appeals, and petitions by action of the Departmental Board, 
permitting only the more important complaints, appeals, and petitions 
to go to the National Board of Elections for decision. 

14-28. Cantonal board personnel. — a. The Cantonal (District) 
Boards of Election are similar in composition, to the Departmental 
Boards of Election. Each Cantonal (District) Board of Elections 
has a Chairman, who is usually an enlisted man of the United States 
naval or military forces, and two political members, one from each 
of the two political parties. The political members of a Cantonal 
(District) Board of Elections are appointed by the Departmental 
Board of Elections in a manner similar to the, appointment of the 
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political members of the latter by the National Board of Elections. 
Provision is made for the appointment of substitutes to act in case 
of incapacity of regular political members. In some cases, the 
Chairman, as well as the other two members of the Board, is a citizen 
of the country concerned. Care should be exercised that the number 
of Chairmen assigned from among citizens of the country concerned 
are drawn equally from both political parties, in order to avoid 
charges of partisanship. 

b. The Cantonal (District) Board of Elections exercises direct 
supervision over the registration and voting of the individual voter. 
The Cantonal (District) Board is responsible for the enforcement 
of provisions of the electoral regulations to insure a “free and fair” 
election. This responsibility rests primarily upon the Chairman, as 
the representative of the United States Government, who is in direct 
contact with the voters themselves. He is placed in a position of 
responsibility and authority, and his relations with the political 
members of the Board and the military guards will require a maxi- 
mum of tact and good judgment. The Cantonal (District) Chair- 
man and his guards should arrive at the location of their polling 
places at least one week prior to the first day designated for registra- 
tion, in order that they may be established and ready for the trans- 
action of official business on the opening day. In each case, cir- 
cumstances will determine whether or not the Cantonal (District) 
Chairman and his guards will be withdrawn to the nearest garrison 
during the period between the close of the registration and the time 
it will lie necssary to return to the polling places for the election. 
This decision will be influenced by the challenges, complaints, and 
other official business to be transacted, and by the travel time re- 
quired to make the trip. The final decision is made by the De- 
partmental Chairman or higher authority after consultation with the 
military commander concerned. 

c. Many of the cantons (districts) may be situated in remote and 
outlying places where United States members may be forced to 
undergo some hardships. It may be necessary for them to live in 
uncomfortable and unhealthful surroundings without immediate 
medical aid. Airplane drop and pick-up may be the only method 
of communication in some cases. 

d. When the Electoral Mission personnel available is limited in 
number, it may not be feasible to assign a Chairman to each Cantonal 
(District) Board. In such cases, it may be necessary to use super- 
visors. A supervisor is an enlisted member of the Electoral Mission 
who acts as Chairman of two or more Cantonal (District) Boards of 
Election. 
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14-29. Members and staff.— a. The membership of the National 
Board of Elections includes tlie. following : 

1. President. — The Chairman of the Electoral Mission. He is 
designated as President of the National Board of Elections by the 
executive of the foreign country concerned. He is legally inducted 
into office in accordance with the laws of that country, as are also 
the two political members. 

2. Member. — This member is designated by one of the major po- 
litical parties and represents that political party on the National 
Board of Elections. 

3. Member. — This member is designated by the other major po- 
litical party and represents that party on the National Board of 
Elections. 

b. The Staff of the National Board of Elections consists of a sec- 
retary, assistant secretary, translators, and clerks. The number of 
translators and clerks is governed by the need for their services, and 
will vary with the size of the country, the number of voters, and the 
electoral laws of the country. 

c. In order that the work of the National Board of Elections may 
continue without interruption, substitutes for all members are pro- 
vided to take the place of any members who are temporarily unable 
to serve, during meetings. The substitutes are designated by the 
major political parties of the country concerned, and are legally in- 
ducted into office in accordance with the laws of the country in the 
same manner as provided for regular members. The Vice Chairman 
of the Electoral Mission is designated as Vice President of the 
National Board of Elections. Although only one secretary and one 
assistant secretary are normally required to carry on the work of the 
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National Board of Elections, it is convenient to have substitutes 
available who have been legally designated and inducted into office. 

14-30. Duties. — The National Board of Elections exercises general 
supervision of the election and is the final authority on all matters 
pertaining to the election. It issues interpretations and instructions 
for the proper execution of the electoral laws. The National Board 
of Elections hears all complaints that require its decision. When 
such action is indicated, complaints should be investigated initially 
by the political party concerned and then presented to the National 
Board of Elections by the responsible head of that political party. 
Petitions and appeals presented for action by responsible citizens must 
be made in accordance with the law of the country, and in a manner 
that will uphold the dignity of the National Board of Elections. 

14-31. Secretary of the National Board of Elections. — This office 
is generally filled by a commissioned officer of the United States naval 
or military forces. He is charged with keeping the record of the 
minutes of all meetings of the National Board of Elections. He pre- 
pares all correspondence emanating from the National Board of 
Elections, and maintains a record of all incoming and outgoing cor- 
respondence of that Board. Since the National Board of Elections 
does not have a communication system of its own, the communication 
system available to the Electoral Mission is employed to handle the 
communications of the Board. The Secretariat of the National Board 
of Elections should be entirely apart from the offices of the Electoral 
Mission, but should be conveniently located with relation to the latter 
in order that the necessary contact among the various staff members 
may be readily maintained. The Secretary has an assistant secretary, 
and one or more stenographers for clerical assistance. When the 
offices of the Electoral Mission and the National Board of Elections 
are separated by several city blocks, it is desirable that the Secretary 
of the National Board of Elections have his office, at the headquarters 
of the Electoral Mission. The Assistant Secretary of the National 
Board of Elections is in charge of the office of the National Board of 
Elections. Matters requiring the signature of the Secretary of the 
National Board of Elections are sent to the latter’s office at the head- 
quarters of the Electoral Mission. It should be clearly understood 
that the Secretary of the Electoral Mission does not perform a dual 
function as Secretary of the National Board of Elections. These are 
completely separate functions. 

1U32. Complaints, appeals, and petitions. — a. All complaints, 
appeals, and petitions should be presented through the regular official 
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channels. Subordinate agencies should make every effort to settle 
such matters without the necessity of forwarding them to the next 
higher agency for action. To further their own interests, complain- 
ants will often attempt to take their complaints to the highest 
authority that will listen to them. Thus, if a complainant succeeds 
in presenting a complaint before the President of the National Board 
of Elections, and the latter refers the complaint to a Chairman of a 
Departmental Board of Elections for an investigation, the complain- 
ant will have a tendency, thereafter, to ignore the Chairmen of the 
Departmental Boards of Elections. Much correspondence and time 
will be saved if the higher authority refuses to accept complaints, 
appeals, and petitions when it is obvious that a subordinate agency 
can handle the matter. 

1. When complaints, appeals, and petitions are received through 
the mail, direct, by the President of the National Board of Elections, 
they should be returned to the originator with instructions that they 
be taken up with the proper subordinate authority in order that they 
may be received through regular official channels. This will gen- 
erally mean that the originator will be instructed to submit his com- 
plaint, appeal, or petition to a Departmental Board of Elections. 
In order that a record may be made of all such matter’s, oral com- 
plaints, appeals, and decisions should not be accepted. The origi- 
nator should be instructed that all such matters must be submitted 
in the form of a written, document before action can be taken. 

c. Members of the staff of the headquarters of the Electoral Mis- 
sion, who are personally acquainted with the leading politicians, 
must be particularly careful to prevent such acquaintanceship from 
being imposed upon by the politicians. It is to be expected that the 
latter will attempt to register complaints with tire members of the 
staff of the headquarters of the Electoral Mission with the expressed 
desire that such staff member make a personal investigation. If such 
complaints are received, they normally will have to be referred to a 
Chairman of a Departmental Board of Elections to investigate, and 
such request should go through the President of the National Board 
of Elections. This will tend to overburden the Secretariat of that 
Board, and violates tile principles laid down in paragraph 14-32, 
above. When staff members of the Electoral Mission receive such 
requests, they should tactfully, but firmly, refuse to accept the com- 
plaint and should suggest that the complaint be taken directly to the 
Chairman of the Departmental Board of Elections concerned. The 
same principle applies to the acceptance of complaints, appeals, and 
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petitions by the Chairman of a Departmental Board of Elections, 
when it is obvious that the matter is not to be handled originally by 
a Chairman of a Cantonal (District) Board of Elections. A strict 
compliance with the instructions contained in this paragraph will 
simplify many of the problems arising in connection with the 
electoral laws and electoral procedure. 

14-33. Assembly— The National Board of Elections should be fur- 
nished a place for holding its sessions. The location should be such 
as to furnish complete privacy. The space furnished should be in 
keeping with the dignity of the high office of the National Board of 
Elections, and should be free from the curiosity of the general 
public. The main room for the holding of sessions should he suf- 
ficiently huge to accommodate a limited number of spectators. Pro- 
vision should be included for the maintenance of complete privacy 
during secret sessions. In order that the Secretariat of the Board 
may occupy offices convenient to the Board while in session, it will 
often be most convenient to use a private residence of the better 
class as headquarters of the National Board of Elections. In some 
cases, the National Board of Elections may be more conveniently 
located in a commercial building such as an office building. In the 
latter case?, the maintenance of privacy will be more difficult. The 
headquarters of the National Board of Elections should be within 
one or two blocks of the headquarters of the Electoral Mission, when 
such is practicable. The two offices should never be in the same 
block or under the same roof, in order to prevent interference with 
the proper performance of duty by both groups due to the close 
intermingling likely to ensue. 
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14-34. Registration. — a. The National Board of Elections desig- 
nates the day or days on which voters may register. The rules 
covering the process of registration are issued by the proper author- 
ity. Three successive Sundays and two intervening Wednesdays 
will generally he found sufficient for registration days. The desig- 
nation of five registration days will encourage the greatest possible 
number of voters to register and will permit them to do so with the 
least inconvenience to themselves. 

b. Cantonal (District) Boards of Election are organized some 
time prior to the first date set for registration. The registration 
of voters is conducted by these Cantonal (District) Boards. In 
order that the Cantonal (District) Boards of Elections may hear 
or dispose of any challenges made during registration of voters, 
a day is set aside for this purpose. It will generally be found con- 
venient to designate a date about a week after the last registration 
date for the hearing and disposition of challenges. 

c. The average voter will judge the efficiency and fairness of the 
election supervision by the procedure and methods employed during 
the registration period. The impressions received by the average 
citizen at this time will determine, in a large measure, the amount 
and kind of criticism that the Electoral Mission will receive. The 
creation of a favorable impression of fairness and impartiality will 
assist the Electoral Mission in carrying out its mission of holding 
a “free and fair” election, by encouraging a larger proportion of the 
electorate to vote. 

14-35. Voting, -a. A study of the registration reports by Depart- 
mental Boards of Elections will indicate whether any changes are 
necessary in the designation of Cantons (Districts). It may be 
found desirable to combine some voting booths, and others may be 
moved or closed entirely. In some instances, additional voting 
booths may be needed in sections having poor roads or trails, and in 
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sections where there has been a large increase in population since the 
last elections. 

6. The ballots are prepared and supplied in a form in keeping with 
the nature of the election and the intellectual attainments of the in- 
habitants. In some countries, the political parties have a distinguish- 
ing color. For example, the color of one political party may be 
green, and the other red. By the employment of a green or red circle 
on the ballot, a voter who cannot read, and is also not color blind, is 
enabled to place an (X) in the colored circle representing the party 
of his political belief. In some countries, the political parties are 
identified by certain symbols. For example, in one country, one po- 
litical party may have for its symbol a rooster and the other may use 
a bull. The exact form of ballot to be employed should be deter- 
mined by a study of the customs and methods followed in the country 
concerned, after consultation with the best local counsel available. 

<?. In order to prevent multiple voting, it is generally convenient to 
require each voter to dip one finger in a fluid stain of a secret formula 
immediately after depositing his ballot. The fluid should be of a 
type that cannot be removed by ordinary processes available to the 
inhabitants, and should wear off after the elapse of several days. 
The color should be such that it will show clearly in contrast with 
the color of the individual. The formula of the fluid is kept secret 
to prevent the distribution of neutralizing formulas by persons bent 
on illegal practices. Since some opposition to the use of marking 
fluid may be encountered, it is well to have the Chief Executive of 
the country, leading candidates, and other prominent citizens photo- 
graphed while dipping their fingers into the fluid. Wide publicity 
is given the demonstrations, together with the favorable comments 
from such prominent citizens concerning the requirement. 

d. If the registration has been carefully conducted, and disposition 
has been made of all challenges prior to the day of elect ion, the voting 
will be expedited, and the work of the Cantonal (District) Boards, 
subsequent to the day of election, will also be lessened. When all the 
business pertaining to electoral procedure has been completed by the 
Cantonal (District) Boards of Election, the members of the Cantonal 
(District) Boards of Election proceed to the departmental capital with 
the ballots and records. Each Departmental Board of Elections hears 
all challenges and complaints of each Cantonal (District) Board in its 
department. When the Departmental Board has heard and settled 
all challenges and complaints, the members of the Cantonal (District) 
Boards of Elections are released from further electoral duty. The 
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Chairmen of the Departmental Boards of Election then report in 
person with their complete electoral reports to the National Board of 
Elections. Serious reports and challenges from any department are 
heard by the National Board of Elections in the presence of the 
Chairman of the Departmental Board of Elections concerned. The 
ruling of the National Board of Elections is final in each case. 

14.-36. Final reports. — a. The National Board of Elections sub- 
mits a complete report of the elections to the Chief Executive of the 
foreign country after receiving the reports of all the Departmental 
Boards of Election. After the Chief Executive has received this re- 
port, the Electoral Mission is released of its electoral duty by proper 
United States authority. 

b. Upon completion of their duties, the personnel of the Electoral 
Mission may 7 be required to submit reports of their particular activi- 
ties. Cantonal (District) Chairmen may be required to describe their 
cantons (districts), the living conditions encountered, and other 
matters of interest. Departmental Chairmen may be required to 
describe the operation of the electoral law as they observed its opera- 
tion in their departments, together with any recommendations they 
may wish to make for the conduct of future elections, 

c. The Chairman of the Electoral Mission submits a detailed and 
comprehensive report to the State Department covering the history 
of the Electoral Mission. The report includes criticisms and recom- 
mendations of a constructive nature, and all information likely to be of 
assistance to future electoral missions. 

O 
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15-1. General. — In accordance with national policy, it is to be ex- 
pected that small wars operations will not be conducted with a view to 
the permanent acquisition of any foreign territory. A force engaged 
in small wars operations may expect to lie withdrawn from foreign 
territory as soon as its mission is accomplished. In some instances, 
changes in national foreign policy may lead to the abrupt termination 
of small wars operations within a given theater. Since eventual 
withdrawal is certain, it is a governing factor in troop assignment and 
field operations. 

15--2. Factors to be considered. — Voluntary and involuntary with- 
drawal from contact with a hostile force is a tactical operation, the 
basic principles of which are applicable to any type of warfare. When 
a withdrawal from a foreign territory is ordered, the mission will 
usually be to withdraw, leaving the local government secure in its 
ability to execute all of its functions satisfactorily. Policies, decisions, 
plans, and alternate plans should be decided upon well in advance of 
the time of execution. Local governmental functions should be re- 
turned to the control of the local authorities as early in the campaign 
ns conditions warrant, in order that it may not be necessary to turn 
over all such functions at one time. As soon as an approximate date 
for withdrawal has been decided, the commander of the United States 
forces makes recommendations to higher authority relative to the 
methods to accomplish the withdrawal and requests decisions on all 
matters pertaining to the operat ion that he is not empowered to decide 
himself. Decisions are requested on all matters requiring coordination 
by a higher authority. 

15-3. Phases of withdrawal. — For convenience of analysis, with- 
drawal is divided into two phases; the withdrawal from active mili- 
tary operations and the final withdrawal. The withdrawal from 
active military operations commences when elements of the United 
States forces initiate the restoration to the local authorities of any 
governmental authority or responsibility that lias been assumed during 
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the course of the campaign. This phase of the operation terminates 
when the local government is in complete control of the theater of 
operations. This phase may merge into the final withdrawal phase 
since the final withdrawal may be proceeding concurrently with the 
last stages of withdrawal from active military operations. When the 
United States forces have transferred all governmental authority and 
responsibility to the local government and no further military opera- 
tions are contemplated except in case of grave emergency, the final 
■withdrawal phase may be properly considered to have started. This 
phase ends when all United States forces have been evacuated from the 
foreign country. 
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Car. rage 

Concentration 15-4 3 

Rights retained _ 15-5 3 

Procedure 15-6 4 

15-4. Concentration. — During the initial military operations of a 
small war campaign, the commander of the United States forces is 
usually free to dispose his forces in accordance with the tactical situa- 
tion, subject to general directives received from higher authority. 
When the tactical situation permits, troops may be withdrawn from 
outlying areas and concentrated at points that will enable them to 
support native forces if such support is required. When order is 
restored and the proficiency of the native troops or police is such that 
there is no further need for United States forces in close support, the 
latter may be concentrated in a locality or localities where they will be 
available in case of emergency. This concentration may be gradual 
and extend over a considerable period of time. It may be hastened 
or retarded by international or local political considerations. Concen- 
tration areas are selected only after a careful estimate of the situa- 
tion. In a withdrawal that is unhampered by combat operations, 
logistic considerations will usually be a controlling factor in the selec- 
tion of such areas. The main or final concentration area or areas 
will normally be at a seaport. When the final concentration area or 
areas lie inland, a line of communication thereto must be secured. 

15-5. Rights retained.™ As the II. S. forces will be relinquishing 
all, or at least a part, of their military, territorial, and administration 
functions, consideration must be given to the matter of rights and 
powers that are to be retained by the United States forces for reasons 
of policy or security. The right to use all communication facilities 
is retained in order that the supply and evacuation of United States 
forces may be readily carried out until the final withdrawal is com- 
pleted. Means of communication include the unrestricted use of 
roads, railroads, waterways, as well as telephone and radio facilities. 
A definite written agreement with the proper authorities is usually 
made to cover the retention of rights and privileges pertaining to 
communication facilities. Military control is retained over areas 
actually used for military purposes, such as camp sites, airfields, and 
supply bases. Control is also retained over sufficient adjacent ter- 
rain to provide for their defense. The right to operate military 
planes throughout the theater of operations is also retained. Com- 
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plete jurisdiction over all members of the United States forces, even 
if serving in some capacity with the local government, should be 
retained. Under no circumstances should members of the United 
States forces be subject to trial by the courts of the foreign country. 
The detention of members of the United States forces by native police 
or military authority should be permitted only in the gravest emer- 
gency, and then only for the protection of life and property until 
the offender can be turned over to United States military or naval 
authority. In all small-war operations, a definite policy relative to 
the joint functioning, the extent of duties', and the mutual relations 
among local police forces, local military forces, and United States 
forces should be enunciated as early as practicable. Modification of 
the details of the policies agreed upon are transmitted to all con- 
cerned from time to time as the withdrawal progresses. 

15-6. Procedure.-— Normally, the first step in the withdrawal from 
active military operations will be the concentration of troops at some 
suitable location or locations in each military territorial subdivision. 
The final step will probably be the withdrawal of troops from these 
territorial subdivisions to a final concentration point or points. No 
area is evacuated until adequate local agencies have assumed the 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order. Usually, the 
initial withdrawal of troops is from the more tranquil or remote 
areas. If conditions permit, troops are assembled at the most advan- 
tageous locations in the territorial subdivisions and are then with- 
drawn by battalions or regiments. In anticipation of withdrawal, 
and for other cogent reasons, it is desirable to release the United 
States forces from all routine constabulary and police duties as 
early in the campaign as the situation permits. Such procedure does 
not preclude participation in joint combat operations, since the 
United States forces continue to act as support for the native mili- 
tary forces. Unforeseen developments in the military situation may 
necessitate active combat operations by United States forces in order 
to maintain the morale and prestige of the native military forces 
that find themselves hard-pressed. Tactical units of the United 
States forces may be evacuated from the theater of operations prior 
to the date of final withdrawal. In such cases, due regard should 
be given to the necessity of retaining certain special units that will 
be required to function until the last troops are withdrawn. Such 
special units include air, supply, and communication troops. Ad- 
ministrative plans and the logistics pertaining to the evacuation 
should be formulated well in advance of the actual troop movement. 
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15-7. General. — After the withdrawal from active military opera- 
tions is completed, the United States forces have the status of re- 
serves. Although their active employment is not anticipated, they 
are held in readiness for active military operations. Their presence 
is an influential factor in the support of a legally constituted local 
government. At times, a military commission, legation guard, or 
other component of the United States forces may remain in the 
country after the final withdrawal of the major portion of the 
troops. In such cases, they remain as a result of diplomatic ex- 
changes between the Government of the United States and the coun- 
try concerned. The final withdrawal is not thereby affected. The 
plan for the final withdrawal is submitted to higher authority for 
approval well in advance of the. contemplated operation. The final 
authority empowered to approve, modify, or disapprove all or part, 
of the plan for final withdrawal may be the senior officer present or 
the Secretary of the State, War, or Navy Department. In some 
cases, the approval of the Chief Executive of the United States may 
be required. The necessity for the approval of any or all of these 
authorities will depend upon the location of the theater of opera- 
tions, the provisions of the agreement for the withdrawal, or other 
factors, dependent upon the type of operation. Many important 
questions requiring action bv a higher authority will usually present 
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themselves. Those that can be foreseen are ordinarily submitted 
for decision well in advance of the date of final withdrawal. 

15-8. Plans and orders. — Initial plans for withdrawal are usually 
tentative. Due to unforeseen developments in the military situation, 
they are subject to changes that may be imposed by directives and 
instructions from higher authority as they become necessary. As a 
consequence, initial orders for the withdrawal are issued in frag- 
mentary form in order to allow the maximum preparation period. A 
formal written operation order with appropriate annexes, confirming 
fragmentary orders and embodying all pertinent instructions for the 
withdrawal, is issued well in advance of the final troop movement. 
All agencies and units of the United States forces should be given 
ample time to provide for every detail pertaining to the withdrawal. 
The formulation of a comprehensive plan for the final withdrawal is 
dependent upon securing definite information relative to the date of 
withdrawal, the ships available for transportation, the schedules of 
such ships, the naval support available, naval operations affecting the 
withdrawal, the destination and final organization of the United 
States forces involved m the withdrawal, and the policies and deci- 
sions of higher authority relative to the political and military fea- 
tures of the situation. The necessary orders for the execution of 
the withdrawal are issued when the military requirements of the 
situation have been determined and all plans for the final stages of 
the withdrawal have been perfected in cooperation with the naval 
forces involved in the evacuation. The administrative details will 
ordinarily require the issue of voluminous instructions. Only the 
essential general instructions pertaining to administrative matters 
are incorporated in the body of the operation order. Other adminis- 
trative instructions are issued in the form of annexes to the operation 
order. 

15-9. Executive staff duties. — Although the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Staff are essentially the same during the 
withdrawal period as at any other time during a small wars opera- 
tion, the members of the staff will usually find that their attention is 
focused on certain definite phases of their duties that assume rela- 
tively greater importance during this, period. The Chief of Staff 
may be designated as liaison officer for the purpose of assuring close 
cooperation with the local agencies of the State Department and other 
United States naval and military forces involved in the withdrawal. 
The Executive Staff concerns itself primarily with those decisions 
and policies announced by the commander of the United States forces 
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from time to time during the preparation period. These, include tiie 
following: the date troops are to be withdrawn from each concentra- 
tion area; the dates on which major troop units are to be transferred 
to the continental United States ; protective measures to be employed ; 
assembly positions, when designated; routes of movement to be used 
by each unit; composition and strength of the last unit to clear the 
country; property and supplies to be returned to the continental 
United States; the disposition of property and supplies not to be 
returned to the United States; procedure to be followed during nego- 
tiations for final settlement of all claims against the United States as 
a result of military operations; reserve supplies and ammunition to 
be held available until the date of departure; date of evacuation of 
ineffectives, noncombatants, dependents, household effects, and excess 
baggage ; and the ceremonies to be conducted upon the return of forts, 
barracks, or other property to the custody of the country concerned. 

15-10. First section. — The first section is charged with the prepara- 
tion of details relative to the evacuation of the members of the United 
States forces and their families. Advance information as to tenta- 
tive assignments to new stations of all personnel is required in order 
that dependents and personal effects may be properly routed. Since 
the evacuation of dependents will also require the transportation of 
the personal effects and household goods, this movement should be 
executed well in advance of the final troop movement. Arrangement 
is made for the discontinuance of United States postal service ashore 
and the transfer of such activities to naval vessels within the theater 
of operations. Steps are taken to obviate the continued arrival of 
United States mail for members of the command after the with- 
drawal has been effected by a notification to all postmasters at for- 
warding ports in the continental United States of the date on which 
to discontinue forwarding mail. Plans are agreed upon relative to 
the relationship of military police with members of the United States 
forces, and with local military and police forces. Preparations are 
made for the discontinuance of welfare and post exchange activities. 
The quantity of welfare and post exchange supplies brought into the 
country during the preparation for withdrawal is limited to the 
minimum necessary for current needs. Measures are inaugurated to 
assure that all financial obligations, individual and organizational, of 
any kind whatsoever, except those pertaining to the Quartermaster 
and Paymaster Departments, are liquidated prior to departure. This 
procedure should be comprehensive, thorough, and timely in order to 
eliminate the submission of claims by individuals against members 
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of the United States forces or against the United States Government 
after the final withdrawal has been effected. The procurement and 
retention of releases and signed receipts from firms and individuals 
having financial dealings with the United States forces or with indi- 
vidual members of the United States forces will eliminate the filing 
of delayed claims for reimbursement. The first section prepares the 
administrative annexes with which that section is concerned. 

15-11. Second section. — The second section continues its normal 
activities, paying particular attention to the reaction of the populace 
to the contemplated withdrawal. Steps are taken to uncover the 
activities of agitators or others who may attempt to interfere with 
the withdrawal. Appropriate action is taken to see that maps and 
monographs of the country are up-to-date and as accurate as circum- 
stances will permit. Information thus collected may be of inesti- 
mable future value. 

15-12. Third section. — The third section continues its normal func- 
tions. A continuous study of the situation is conducted in order 
that the section may be prepared to make recommendations for 
changes in the plan when the circumstances demand. The military 
situation may change suddenly, and tentative plans must be prepared 
for the renewal of military operations, should such action become 
necessary. A thorough study of the ammunition requirements 
should be made with due regard to the military situation, as well as 
to the fact that it is desirable to keep such supplies at the minimum 
necessary for estimated requirements. 

15-13. Fourth section. — The fourth section is ordinarily con- 
fronted with a huge mass of detail prior to and during the with- 
drawal. The fourth section prepares and distributes administrative 
instructions and administrative orders to cover the details of the 
period of withdrawal. Provision is made for the disposition of all 
supplies, including ammunition, motor transportation, and animals. 
Steps are taken to dispose of real estate, shelter, and other facilities. 
In all cases, signed releases are obtained from lessors. Arrange- 
ment is made to dispose of all the utilities maintained by the United 
States forces. In order that the movement of excess supplies may 
be expedited, a schedule is prepared covering the tonnage to be 
shipped daily. A continuous study of the situation must be con- 
ducted in order that prospective or emergency changes may be met 
with adequate, supply arrangements, and in order to insure the 
proper disposition of supplies and property. In general, all ex- 
cess supplies that are to be returned to the continental United States 
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are moved to the United States as early as possible. Care must 
be taken, however, not to reduce the amount of supplies below 
the estimated requirements. The equipment for all organizations 
should be reduced to that authorized for expeditionary units in ex- 
isting tables of organization, in advance of the date of withdrawal. 
The normal reserve of supplies carried by the force may be used 
before drawing on the supplies in the base depot or depots. The 
depots at embarkation points change from receiving and distributing 
centers to collecting and shipping centers. They should be kept 
supplied with outbound freight to insure that all available ship space 
is utilized. Arrangements are made for the transportation of de- 
pendents and troops by land and water, including the operation of 
ports of embarkation. Available government transportation is em- 
ployed to the fullest possible extent in effecting the withdrawal of 
both personnel and materiel. Orders are issued relative to highway 
circulation and the control of traffic. Decision is made as to the 
priority of the expenditure of funds. The evacuation of hospital 
patients to the continental United States should be carried out with 
a view to reducing the number remaining in field hospitals to a 
minimum as the final day approaches. 

15-14. Special staff duties. — The disposition of extra equipment 
and supplies is an important duty of all special staff officers. Defi- 
nite arrangements are necessary to prevent the loss of supplies as a 
result of carrying excess stocks. However, a proper amount of sup- 
plies must be maintained until the date- of withdrawal. 

15-15. Air officer. — AU active planes are maintained in commission 
as long as practicable, and are flown or shipped to the continental 
United States, Since adverse flying weather may delay the depar- 
ture of the planes by air, the date of departure for planes being flown 
to the continental United States will normally be placed somewhat 
in advance of the date of departure of the last, troop units. Con- 
sideration should he given to the fact that supply and maintenance 
facilities during the period immediately preceding the date of with- 
drawal will be somewhat limited. Air operations should be reduced 
to the minimum required by the military situation in order that all 
planes may be in proper mechanical condition prior to their depar- 
ture from the country. 

15-16. Engineer officer.— The engineer officer is in charge of the 
dismantling of portable construction that is to be returned to the 
continental United States. The construction of cranes and other 
weight-lifting machinery may be required to move and load heavy 
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material. If existing dock facilities are deficient, preparations are 
made to reinforce and enlarge, such facilities or to construct floating 
docks if required. The cooperation of naval forces at the port or 
ports of embarkation will be of considerable assistance. 

15—17- Communications officer. — The communications officer is 
responsible for the maintenance of communications until the last 
headquarters is closed. Plans are made for the disposition of com- 
munication equipment. Field radio sets are employed from the time 
permanent stations are closed until the arrival of naval vessels. Ar- 
rangements are made with naval vessels to take over radio communi- 
cation on a date just prior to the final date of withdrawal. Provision 
is made for the operation of a message center and messenger service 
until the headquarters of the United States forces is closed. Tele- 
phone service is continued at important stations by means of field 
sets or permanent installations until the final date of withdrawal. 

15-18. Surgeon. — Field hospitals are maintained to meet maximum 
requirements until the naval forces present are able to furnish hos- 
pitalization. Patients are evacuated from field hospitals as soon as 
ships are available. Plans are made for the evacuation of casualties 
to the embarkation point or points in case of casualties during move- 
ment to the latter. Special sanitary measures are adopted, provided 
it is found necessary to concentrate civilian dependents and addi- 
tional troops in concentration areas prior to embarkation. Provision 
is made for the assignment of additional medical personnel to units 
evacuated on ships that are not equipped as transports. 

15-19. Quartermaster. — a. The quartermaster is charged with the 
preparation for shipment of equipment and supplies that are to be 
transported to the continental United States. In all cases, excess 
supplies are shipped at the earliest practicable date. Household ef- 
fects and baggage should be shipped prior to the date of final with- 
drawal. The supplies and equipment are, however, maintained in 
proper quantity until the date of departure in order to care for cur- 
rent needs. Arrangements are made for the operation of quarter- 
master utilities, storage, and repair facilities to the capacity required 
until the naval forces afloat can take over such functions. The 
transportation of supplies and troops by land and water is a function 
of the quartermaster. Loading plans are completed in detail in order 
that the movement of troops and supplies may be carried out with- 
out confusion or delay. 

b. All unserviceable property of every kind should be surveyed 
and sold in order to avoid congestion and rush in the final days of the 
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withdrawal. Unserviceable property should be disposed of, except 
such items as cooking ranges, mess equipment, and other similar arti- 
cles that are required for use up to the date of withdrawal. Property 
that is serviceable, but so worn that it is not worth transportation to 
the United States, should be surveyed and sold. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to all installations of refrigerating equipment, and 
like items with a. view to local disposition of heavy items of such 
nature whose condition does not fully warrant return to the conti- 
nental United States for future military use. Steel cots, worn mos- 
quito nets, mattresses, sheets, old office furniture, and other articles 
of this nature should be surveyed and sold. 

c. Stocks of clothing and subsistence stores, as well as other items 
of normal supply, should be reduced to a minimum prior to evacuation 
by making requisition for replacements only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Supplies of this nature remaining on hand at the time of 
withdrawal should be returned to the United States. All weapons, 
ordnance stores, ammunition, and other classes of stores that are serv- 
iceable should be returned to the continental United States. 

d. Motor transportation and motor transport equipment should be 
carefully inspected and all that is not considered serviceable for 
future use should be disposed of by sale. All radio equipment that is 
serviceable should be returned to the continental United States. 
Particular care should be taken to see that such equipment is care- 
fully packed under the direct supervision of the communications 
officer, in order to avoid damage in shipment. Such equipment should 
be returned complete with all spares and accessories available. 

e. The withdrawal period will require the appropriation of more 
funds than would ordinarily be required. Requirements must be fore- 
seen, and arrangements made for the procurement and allotment of 
the extra funds well in advance of the date of withdrawal. 

/. All contracts for supplies are canceled, final payment is made, 
and receipts obtained. Proper releases are obtained from lessors of 
all property in order to avoid subsequent claims for damage. Build- 
ings belonging to the United States forces located on land be- 
longing to the foreign government ancl those constructed on leased 
land should be sold. 
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